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CHAPTER  IX. 

JACK  HELPS  TO  DISENCHANT  THE  BEACTIFCL  LADY. 

Fanny  Garniek  bustled  home  one  afternoon, 
brimming  over,  good  soul !  with  rheumatisms,  chick¬ 
en-poxes,  and  other  horrors  that  were  not  horrors 
to  her,  or  interjections,  or  lamentations,  but  new 
reasons  for  exertions  which  were  almost  beyond  her 
strength  at  times,  —  as  now,  when  she  said  wearily, 
“that  she  must  go  back  to  her  ward ;  some  one  was 
waiting  for  things  that  she  had  promised.”  She  was 
tired,  and  Mary,  half  ashamed,  could  not  help  offer¬ 
ing  to  go  in  her  cousin’s  place.  It  seemed  foolish 
to  refrain  from  what  she  would  have  done  yesterday 
in  all  simplicity,  because  there  was  a  chance  that 
Hambledon  was  there  to-day,  or  Trevithic,  who  was 
Hambledon’s  friend,  if  not  quite  Hambledon  him¬ 
self,  who  talked  to  him,  and  knew  his  mind,  and 
oonld  repeat  his  talk. 

When  Mary  reached  the  infirm-ward,  where  she 
was  taking  her  jellies  and  bird’s-eye  and  liquorice, 
her  heart  gave  a  little  flutter,  for  she  saw  that  two 
figures  were  standing  by  one  of  the  beds.  One  was 
Jack,  who  turned  round  to  greet  her  as  she  came  up 
with  her  basket  on  her  arm.  The  other  was  Ham¬ 
bledon,  who  looked  at  her,  and  then  turned  away. 
As  for  all  the  old  women  in  their  starched  night¬ 
caps,  it  was  a  moment  of  all-absorbing  excitement 
to  them,  —  sitting  bolt  upright  on  their  beds,  and 
bowing  afiiibly,  as  was  the  fashion  in  the  infirm- 
ward.  It  was  quite  worth  while  to  be  civil  to  the 
gentry,  let  alone  manners;  you  never  knew  but 
what  they  might  have  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea, 
or  a  screw  oi  snufiT  in  their  pockets.  “  Law  bless 
you,  it  wa^  not  such  as  them  as  denies  themselves 
anythink  th^  may  fancy  1  ”  Such  was  the  Ham- 
mersley  creed. 

As  she  came  up,  Mary  made  an  effort,  and  in  her 
■uost  self-possessed  and  woman-of-the-worldest  man¬ 
ner,  put  out  her  hand  again  and  laughed,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  at  this  meeting.  Her  shyness,  and  the  very 
effort  she  made  to  conceal  it,  gave  her  an  artificial 
manner  that  chilled  and  repelled  poor ‘Hambledon 
as  no  shyness  or  hesitation  would  have  done.  “  She ’s 
no  heart,”  said  the  poor  Colonel  to  himself.  “  She 
don’t  remember.  She  would  only  laugh  at  me.” 
He  forgot  that  Mary  was  not  a  child,  not  even  a 
veiy  young  woman ;  that  this  armor  of  expediency 
Imd  grown  up  naturally  with  years  and  with  the 
■train  of  a  solitary  life.  It  is  a  sort  of  defence  to 


which  the  poor  little  hedgehc^  of  women  such  as 
Mary  Myles  resort  sometimes.  It  meant  very  little, 
but  it  frightened  the  Colonel  away.  Mrs.  Myles 
heard  him  go  as  she  bent  over  poor  old  Mrs.  Cross- 
point,  and  her  heart  gave  a  little  ache,  which  was 
not  entirely  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  old  thing’s 
troubles. 

However,  Mary  had  a  little  talk  with  Trevithic 
in  the  dark  as  she  crossed  the  courts  and  passages, 
and  he  walked  beside  her,  which  did  her  go^, 
though  she  said  nothing  that  any  one  who  did  not 
know  would  have  construed  into  more  than  it  seemed 
to  mean. 

She  told  him  a  little  about  her  past  life.  She  did 
not  tell  him  that  Colonel  Hambledon  had  once  asked 
her  to  come  into  his  life ;  but  Trevithic  knew  all 
that  she  wanted  to  say  as  he  listened  to  the  voice 
speaking  in  the  dark,  —  the  sweet  low  voice  with 
the  music  in  it,  —  a  revelation  came  to  him  there  in 
the  archway  of  that  narrow  workhouse  stone  pas¬ 
sage. 

A  revelation  came  to  him,  and  that  instant,  as 
was  his  way,  he  acted  upon  it.  “  I  think  some  peo¬ 
ple  —  ”  he  began,  and  then  he  stopped.  “  I  think 
you  should  secure  a  friend,”  he  said  quickly,  in  an 
odd  voice.  “  You  should  marry,”  and  he  faltered, 
as  he  made  way  for  two  poor  women  who  limped 
past  on  their  way  to  their  comers  in  the  great  pig¬ 
eon-holes  case  of  human  suffering.  That  little  shake 
in  his  voice  frightened  Trevithic.  What  was  it  to 
him  ?  How  did  Mary  Myles’s  fate  concern  him  ? 
He  let  her  out  at  the  great  gate.  He  did  not  offer 
to  walk  back  with  her.  The  great  iron  bars  closed 
with  a  clang,  as  she  went  away  out  into  the  dim 
world  that  was  surging  round  about  these  prison 
walls.  He  would  go  back  to  Anne,  Trevithic  said 
to  himself;  even  while  the  last  grateful  words  were 
ottering  in  his  ears,  and  the  sweet  quick  eyes  still 
lighting  up  for  him  the  dulness  of  the  stony  place. 
Mary  Myles  went  back  alone ;  and  all  that  night 
Jack  lay  awake  thinking,  turning  some  things  in liis 
mind  and  avoiding  others,  wondering  what  he  should 
say  to  Hambledon,  what  he  should  leave  unsaid ; 
for  some  nameless  power  had  taught  him  to  under¬ 
stand  now,  as  he  never  had  understood  before,  what 
was  passing  in  other  minds  and  hearts,  —  a  power 
too  mighty  for  my  poor  Jack  to  encounter  or  hope 
to  overcome  in  fight,  a  giant  from  whom  the  bravest 
can  only  turn  away,  —  so  gentle  is  he,  so  beautiful, 
so  humble  in  his  irresistible  might,  that  though  many 
might  conmier  him  if  they  womd,  they  will  not,  and 
that  is  the  Battle.  * 

And  I  think  this  giant  most  have  been  that  name¬ 
less  one  we  read  of  m  the  story  whom  Jack  did  not 
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care  to  fight,  but  he  locked  him  up,  and  barred  him 
in  the  cactle,  and  bolted  gate*,  ana  kept  him  safe  be¬ 
hind  them,  —  the  giant  who  in  return  for  this  strange 
treatment  gave  Jack  the  sword  of  sharpness  and 
the  cap  of  Knowledge.  The  sword  pricked  fiercely 
enough,  the  cap  of  knowledge  weighed,  ah,  too 
heavily ;  but  Jack,  as  we  know,  did  not  shrink  from 
pain. 

The  imprisoned  giant  touched  some  kindly  chord 
in  Jack’s  kind  heart.  Was  he  not  Hambledon’s 
firiend  ?  Was  he  not  a  link  between  two  people,  very 
near  and  yet  very  far  apart  ?  Had  Mary  Myles’s 
kindness  been  quite  disinterested?  he  asked  him¬ 
self,  a  little  bitterly,  before  he  spoke;  —  spoke  a 
few  words  which  made  Charles  Hambledon  flush  up 
and  begin  to  tug  at  his  mustache,  and  which  de¬ 
cided  Mary  Myles’s  fate  as  much  as  Anne  Belling¬ 
ham’s  tears  had  decided  Jack’s  three  years  ago. 

“  Why  don’t  you  try  again  ?  ”  Trevithic  said. 
“I  think  there  might  be  a  chance  for  you.” 

The  Colonel  did  not  answer,  but  went  on -pulling 
at  his  mustache.  Trevithic  was  silent  too,  and 
sighed.  “I  never  saw  any  one  like  her,”  he  said  at 
last.  “I  think  she  carries  a  blessing  wherever  she 
goes.  I,  who  am  an  old  married  man,  may  say  so 
much,  —  may  n’t  I  ?  I  have  seen  some  men  go  on 
their  knees  for  gratitude  for  what  others  are  scarcely 
willing  to  put  out  their  hands  to  take.” 

Poor  Jack !  The  cap  of  knowledge  was  heavy 
on  his  brow  as  he  spoke.  He  did  not  look  to  see 
the  effect  of  his  words.  What  would  he  not  have 
said  to  serve  her  ?  He  walked  away  to  the  desk 
where  he  kept  his  notes  and  account-bwks,  and  took 
pen  and  paper,  and  began  to  write. 

“  It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  me  that  you  are  a  mar¬ 
ried  man,”  the  Colonel  said,  with  an  uneasy  laugh. 
“  It ’s  one’s  fate.  They  won’t  like  the  connection  at 
home.  She  don’t  care  about  it  one  way  or  another, 
for  all  you  say ;  and  yet  I  find  myself  here  again 
and  again.  1  have  a  great  mind  to  go  this  very 
evening.” 

“  I  am  writing  to  her  now,”  Trevithic  answered, 
rather  incoherently,  after  a  minute.  “  The  ladies 
have  promised  to  come  with  me  to-morrow  to  see 
the  rectorj’-house  at  St.  Bigots.  I  shall  call  for 
them  about  twelve  o’clock ;  and  it  will  take  us  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  walk  there.” 

It  was  a  bright  autumn  morning,  glittering  and 
brilliant  Jack  stood  waiting  for  Mrs.  Myles  and 
her  cousin  in  the  little  wood  at  the  foot  of  the  gar¬ 
den  slope,  just  behind  the  lodge.  A  bird,  with  out¬ 
stretched  wings,  fluttered  from  the  ivy  bed  at  his 
feet,  and  went  and  perched  upon  the  branch  of  a 
■  tree.  All  the  noises  of  life  came  to  him  from  the 
town,  glistening  between  the  gleam  of  the  trees,  — 
the  fall  of  the  hammer  from  the  wood-yard  where  the' 
men  were  at  work,  and  the  call  of  the  church-bell  to 
prayer,  and  the’distant  crow  of  the  farm-yard  upon 
the  far-off  hill,  and  the  whistle  of  the  engine,  start¬ 
ing  and  speeding  through  the  quiet  country  valley 
to  the  junction  in  the  town,  where  the  great  world’s 
gangways  met  and  diverged. 

All  this  daily  life  was  going  on,  and  John  Tre¬ 
vithic  struck  with  his  stick  at  a  dead  branch  of  a 
tree.  Why  was  work,  so  simple  and  straightforward 
a  business  to  some  honest  folks,  so  tangled  and 
troubled  and  unsatisfactory  to  others.  In  daily  life, 
hand  labor  is  simple  enough.  Old  Peascud,  down 
below  in  the  kitchen-garden,  turns  over  mother 
earth,  throbbing  with  life,  and  all  its  mysteries, 
with  what  he  calls  a  “purty  shovel,”  and  pats  it 
down,  and  complacently  thinks  it  is  his  own  doing 


that  the  ivy  slips  cut  off  the  branch  which  he  hu 
stuck  into  the  ground  are  growing  and  striking  out 
fresh  roots. 

Peascud  is  only  a  sort  of  shovel  himself,  destined  to 
keep  this  one  small  acre,  out  of  the  square  acres 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  tolerable 
order,  and  he  does  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  spin^ 
ring  and  pushing,  and  when  his  day’s  work  is  over 
hangs  up  comfortably  on  a  nail,  and  rests  with  an 
easy  mind ;  but  ,Jack,  who  feels  himself  a  shovel 
too,  has  no  laws  to  guide  him.  Some  of  the  grnn 
he  has  sown  has  come  up  above  the  ground,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  unsatisfactory  after  all ;  he  does  not 
know  whether  or  not  his  slips  are  taking  root,— 
one  or  two  of  them  he  has  pulled  up,  like  the  chil. 
dren  do,  to  see  whether  they  are  growing. 

As  Jack  stands  moralizing,  crow  cocks,  ring  bells, 
strike  hammers.  It  was  a  fitting  chorus,  distant 
and  cheerful,  and  suggestive  to  the  sweet  and  bril. 
liant  life  of  the  lady  for  whom  he  waits.  Not 
silence,  but  the  pleasant  echoes  of  life  should  ac¬ 
company  her  steps,  the  cheerful  strains  of  summer, 
and  the  bright  colors  of  spring.  'Trevithic  sa* 
everything  brightened  and  lighted  up  by  her  pres¬ 
ence,  and  thought  that  it  was  so  in  fact,  poor 
fellow !  Sometimes  in  a  foul  ward,  when  the  doll 
sights  and  sounds  oppressed  him  almost  beyosd 
bearing,  with  a  sudden  breath  of  relief  and  hap» 
ness  the  image  of  this  charming  and  beautiw 
woman  would  pass  before  him,  sweet  and  pure,  and 
lovely  and  unsoiled  amidst  lovely  things,  far  away 
from  these  ghastly  precincts.  What  had  such  as  ihe 
to  do  with  such  as  these  ?  Heaven  forbid  that  n 
fair  a  bird,  with  its  tender  song  and  glancing  white 
plumage,  should  come  to  be  choked  and  soiled  and 
caged  in  the  foul  dungeons ‘to  which  he  felt  called. 
John  Trevithic,  like  many  others,  ex^gerated,  I 
think,  to  himself  the  beauty  and  the  ugliness  of  ^ 
things  he  looked  upon  as  they  appeared  to  others,— 
not  that  things  are  not  ten  thousand  times  mas 
beautiful  and  more  hideous  too,  perhaps,  than  we 
have  eyes  to  see  or  hearts  to  realize,  but  they  arc 
not  so  as  far  as  the  eyes  'with  which  others  see  them 
are  concerned.  To  this  sweet  and  beautiful  and 
graceful  woman  the  world  was  not  so  fair  a  place  « 
to  this  careworn  man  with  bis  haggard  eyes  and 
sad  knowledge  of  life.  He  thought  Mrs.  Myles  s) 
far  above  him  and  beyond  him  in  all  things,  that  he 
imagined  that  the  pains  of  others  must  pain  her  and 
strike  her  soft  heart  more  cruelly  even  than  himseU 
that  the  loveliness  of  life  was  more  necessary  to  her  | 
a  thousand  times  than  it  could  be  to  him. 

Meanwhile  all  the  little  dried  pine-twigs  wm  I 
rustling  and  rippling,  for  she  was  coming  down  the  ; 
little  steep  path,  holding  up  her  muslin  skirts  as  she  > 
came,  and  stepping  with  her  rapid,  slender  footstew, 
stooping,  and  then  looking  up  to  smile.  Mrs.  Myl« 
was  always  well  dressed,  —  there  was  a  certaii 
completeness  and  perfection  of  dainty  smoothnem  | 
and  freshness  about  all  her  ways  which  belonged 
to  her  dress  and  her  life,  and  her  very  loves  and 
dislikes.  'The  soft  flutter  of  her  ribbons  belong  to 
her  as  completely  as  the  pointed  ends  of  old  Pee- 
scud’s  Sunday  shirt-collars  and  the  broad  stiff  tap« 
of  his  best  tvaistcoat  do  to  him,  or  as  John  Tre»i- 
thic’s  fancies  as  he  stands  in  the  fir-wood.  Another 
minute  and  she  is  there  beside  him,  holding  out  her 
hand,  and  smiling  with  her  sweet  still  eyes,  and  the  | 
bird  flutters  away  from  its  branch.  “  Fanny  can¬ 
not  come,”  she  said.  “We  must  go  without  her,  | 
Mr.  Trevithic.” 

A  something  —  Icannottell  you  what — told  Jack 
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$8  she  spoke  that  this  was  the  last  walk  they  would 
ever  take  together.  It  was  one  of  those  feelings  we 
all  know  and  all  believe  in  at  the  bottom  our 
iiearts.  This  something  coming  I  know  not  from 
whence,  going  I  know  not  where,  suddenly  began 
to  speak  in  the  silent  and  empty  chambers  of  poor 
Trevithic’s  heart,  echoing  mournfully,  but  with  a 
warning  in  its  echoes  that  he  had  never  understood 
before.  This  something  seemed  to  say.  No,  no,  no. 
It  was  like  a  bell  tolling  as  they  walked  along  the 
road.  Jack  led  the  way,  and  they  turned  off'  the 
high-roinl  across  a  waste,  through  sudden  streets 
springing  up  around  them,  across  a  bridge  over  a 
branch  of  the  railway,  into  a  broad  black  thorough¬ 
fare,  which  opened  into  the  quiet  street  leading  into 
Bolton  Fields.  The  fields  had  lung  since  turned 
to  stones  and  iron  railings  enclosing  a  churchyard, 


The  houses  all  round  the  square  were  quaint  red 
brick  dwellings,  with  here  and  there  a  carved  lintel 
to  a  doorway,  and  oid  stone  steps  whitened  and 
scrubbed  by  three  or  four  generations  of  patient 
housemaids.  The  trees  were  bare  behind  the  iron 
railing;  there  was  silence,  though  the  streets  be¬ 
yond  Bolton  Fields  were  busy  like  Ix)ndon  streets. 
IVevithic  stopped  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  these  dwellings.  It  had  straight  windows  like 
the  others,  and  broken  stone  ste[>s  upon  which  the 
son  was  shining,  and  tall  iron  railings  casting  slant 
shadows  on  the  pavement.  It  looked  quaint  and 
narrow,  with  its  high  rooms  and  blackened  bricks, 
but  it  stood  in  sunshine.  A  child  was  peeping  from 
one  of  the  many-paned  windows,  and  some  birds 
were  fluttering  under  the  deep  eaves  of  the  roof. 

Jack  led  the  way  into  the  dark-panelled  entrance, 
and  opened  doors  and  windows,  and  ran'  up  stairs. 
Mrs.  Myles  flitted  here  and  there,  suggested,  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  quaint  old  hpuse,  with  the  sunny 
landings  for  Dulcie  to  play  on,  and  the  convenient 
cupboards  for  her  elders,  and  quaint  recesses,  and 
the  ffleasant  hints  of  an  old  world,  more  prosy  and 
deliberate  and  less  prosaic  than  to-day.  There  was 
a  pretty  little  niche  on  the  stairs,  where  Jack  fan¬ 
cied  Dulcie  perching,  and  a  window  looking  into 
the  garden ;  there  was  a  little  wooden  dining-room, 
and  a  study  with  the  worn  bookcases  let  into  the 
walls.  It  was  all  in  good  order,  for  Trevithic  had 
had  it  cleaned  and  scrubbed.  The  house  was  more 
cheerful  than  the  garden  at  the  back,  where  stone 
and  weeds  seemed  to  be  flourishing  unmolested. 

“  It  is  almost  time  to  go,”  Mrs.  Myles  said,  looking 
at  her  watch. 

“  You  have  not  half  seen  the  garden,”  said  Tre¬ 
vithic.  “Come  this  way.”  And  Mary  followed, 
wrapping  her  velvet  cloaik  more  closely  round  her 
slender  Moulders. 

They  were  standing  in  the  little  deserted  garden 
of  the  house,  fpr  the  garden  was  all  damp,  as  gar- 
diins  are  which  are  rarely  visited.  The  back  of  the 
honse,  less  cheerful  than  the  front,  was  close  shut¬ 
tered,  except  for  the  windows  Trevithic  had  opened. 
Some  dreary  aloe-trees  were  sprouting  their  melan¬ 
choly  spikes,  a  clump  of  fir-trees  and  laurel-bushes 
was  shuddering  in  one  comer ;  a  long  grass-grown 
lawn,  with  rank  weeds  and  shabby  flower-beds, 
reached  from  the  black  windows  to  the  stony  paths, 
in  which,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  as  is 
osual  in  deserted  places,  the  sand  and  gravel 
had  grown  into  stones  and  lumps  of  earth  and 
clay. 

“  This  is  very  dreary,”  said  Mrs.  Myles,  pulling 
her  cloak  still  closer  round  her.  “  I  like  the  house, 


but  no  one  could  be  happy  walking  in  tliis  gar¬ 
den.” 

Trevithic  smiled  a  little  sadly.  “  I  don't  know,” 
he  said.  “  I  don’t  think  happiness  depends  upon 
locality.” 

Poor  fellow !  his  outward  circumstances  were  so 
prosperous,  his  inner  life  so  sad  and  untoward  I 
No  wonder  that  he  undervalued  external  matters, 
and  counted  all  lost  that  was  not  from  within. 

Mary  Myles  blushed  as  she  had  a  way  of  blushing 
when  she  was  moved,  and  her  voice  failed  into  a  low 
measured  music  of  its  own.  “  I  envy  you,”'  she 
said.  “You  do  not  care,  like  me,  for  small  things, 
and  are  above  the  influences  of  comfort  and  discom¬ 
fort,  of  mere  personal  gratifications.  It  has  been 
the  curse  of  my  life  that  I  have  never  risen  above 
anything,  but  have  fallen  shamefully  before  such 
easy  temptations  that  I  am  ashamed  even  to  recall 
them.  I  wonder  what  it  is  like,”  she  said,  with  her 
bright,  haltdaughing,  half-admiring  smile,  “  to  be,  as 
you  are,  above  small  distractions,  and  able  to  fight 
real  and  great  battles,  —  and  win  them  too !  ”  she 
added,  kindly  and  heartily. 

A  very  faint  mist  came  before  Trevithic’s  eyes  as 
Mary  spoke,  unconsciously  encouraging  him,  un¬ 
knowingly  cheering  him  with  words  and  apprecia¬ 
tion,  —  how  precious  she  did  not  know,  nor  did  he 
dare  to  tell  himself. 

“  I  am  afraid  what  you  describe  Is  a  sensation 
very  few  people  know,”  said  Trevithic.  “  We  are 
all,  I  suspect,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  our  defeats ; 
triumphant,  if  we  are  not  utterly  routed.” 

“  And  have  ^ou  been  routed  at  Featherston  ?” 
Mrs.  Myles  asked. 

“  Completely,”  said  Trevithic.  “  Anne  will  re¬ 
treat  with  flying  colors,  but  I  am  ignobly  defeated, 
and  only  too  thankful  to  run  away  ^d  come  and 
live  here,  —  in  this  very  house  perhaps,  —  if  she  will 
consent  to  it.” 

“  Anne  is  a  happy  woman  to  have  any  one  to 
want  her,”  said  Mrs  Myles,  coming  back  to  her  own 
thoughts  with  a  sigh ;  “  people  love  me,  but  nobody 
wants  me.” 

“  Here  is  a  fnend  of  yours,  I  think,”  said  Jack, 
very  quickly,  in  an  odd  sort  of  voice ;  for  as  he  spoke 
he  saw  Hambledon  coming  In  from  the  passage-door. 
Mrs.  Myles  saw  him  too,  and  guessed  in  an  instant 
why  Trevithic  had  detained  her.  Now,  in  her  turn, 
she  tried  to  hold  him  back. 

“  Do  you  believe  in  expiations,  Mr.  Trevithic  ?  ” 
said  Mary,  still  strangely  excited,  and  beginning  to 
tremble. 

“  I  believe  in  a  grateful  heart,  and  in  love  and 
humility,  and  in  happiness  when  it  comes  across  our 
way,”  said  Jack,  with  kind,  sad  eyes,  looking  admir¬ 
ingly  at  the  sweet  and  appealing  &ce. 

Mary  was  transformed.  She  had  laid  aside  all 
her  gentle  pride  and  self-contained  sadness;  she 
looked  as  she  must  have  looked  long  ago,  when  she 
was  a  girl,  humble,  imploring,  confused  ;  and  though 
her  looks  seemed  to  pray  him  to  remain,  Trevithic 
turned  away  abniptly,  and  he  went  to  meet  Ham¬ 
bledon,  who  was  coming  shyly  along  the  weedy 
path,  a  tall  and  prosjierousdooking  figure  in  the 
sunshine  and  desolation.  “You  are  late,”  Trevi¬ 
thic  said,  with  a  kind,  odd  smile  ;  “  I  had  given  yon 
up.”  And  then  he  left  them,  and  went  into  the 
house. 

As  Jack  waited,  talking  to  the  housekeeper  mean¬ 
while,  he  had  no  great  courage  to  ask  himself  many 
questions,  to  look  behind,  to  realize  very  plainly 
what  had  happened ;  to  picture  to  himself  what 
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might  have  been  had  fate  willed  it  otherwise.  He 
prayed  an  honest  prayer.  “  Heaven  bless  them  !  ” 
he  said  in  his  heart,  as  he  turned  his  steps  away  and 
left  them  together.  He  waited  now  patiently, 
walking  in  and  out  of  the  bare  rooms,  where  peo¬ 
ple  had  once  lived  and  waited  too,  who  were  gone 
with  their  anxious  hearts,  and  their  hopes,  and  their 
hopeless  loves,  and  their  defeats,  to  live  in  other 
houses  and  mansions  which  are  built  elsewhere. 
Was  it  all  defeat  for  him  ?  Not  ail.  Had  he  not 
unconsciously  wronged  poor  Anne,  and  given  her 
just  cause  for  resentment;  and  was  anything  too 
late  while  hope  and  life  remained  ?  If  he  could 
not  pve  to  his  wife  a  heart’s  best  love  and  devotion, 
—  if  she  herself  had  forbidden  this,  —  he  could  give 
her  IHendship,  and  in  time  the  gentle  ties  of  long 
use  and  common  interest,  and  Dulcie’s  dear  little 
arms,  might  draw  them  closer  tc^ether, — so  Jack 
thought  in  this  softened  mood. 

John  had  waited  a  long  time,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  empty  rooms  with  the  faded  wire  bookcases  for 
furniture,  and  the  melancholy  pegs  and  hooks  and 
wooden  slabs  which  people  leave  behind  them  in 
the  houses  they  abandon.  Nearly  an  hour  had  passed, 
and  the  two  there  out  in  the  garden  were  talking 
still  by  the  laurel-bushes.  What  was  he  waiting 
for?  he  asked  himself  presently  Had  they  not 
forgotten  his  very  existence  ?  There  was  work  to 
be  done, —  he  had  better  go.  What  had  he  waited 
for  so  long  ?  What  indeed,  poor  fellow  ?  he  had 
been  longing  for  a  word,  —  one  sign.  He  only 
wanted  to  be  remembered ;  with  that  strange  selfish 
longing  which  pities  the  poor  familiar  self,  he  longed 
for  some  word  of  kindness  and  sign  of  recognition 
from  the  two  who  had  forgotten  that  anywhere  be¬ 
sides  in  all  the  world  there  were  hearts  that  loved 
or  longed  or  forgot.  John  trudged  away  patiently 
as  soon  as  he  had  suddenly  made  clear  to  himself 
that  it  was  time  to  go.  He  knew  the  road  well 
enough  by  this  time,  and  cut  off  side  turnings  and 
came  into  the  town,  —  black  and  faded  even  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine  that  was  calling  the  people  out 
of  their  houses,  opening  wide  windows,  drying  the 
ram  of  clothes,  brightening  the  weary  faces.  The 
children  clustered  round  the  lamp-posts,  chattering 
and  playing.  One  or  two  people  said  good  morn¬ 
ing  to  him  as  he  passed,  who  would  have  stared 
sulkily  in  a  fog ;  the  horses  in  the  road  seemed  to 
prick  their  ears,  and  the  fly  from  the  station,  in¬ 
stead  of  crawling  wearily  along,  actually  passed 
him  at  a  trot  Jack  turned  to  look  after  it :  a  fool¬ 
ish  likeness  had  struck  him.  It  was  but  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  he  forgot  as  he  reached  the  heavy  door 
of  the  workhouse. 

The  porter  was  out,  and  the  old  pauper  who  let 
Jack  in  began  some  story  to  which  ne  scarcely  lis¬ 
tened.  He  was  full  of  the  thought  of  those  two 
there  in  the  garden,  —  happy  !  ah,  how  happy  in 
each  other’s  companionship  ;  while  he,  deserted, 
lonely,  discontented,  might  scarcely  own  to  himself, 
without  sin,  that  his  home  was  a  desolate  one ;  that 
his  wife  was  no  wife,  as  he  felt  it ;  that  life  had  no 
such  prospects  of  love,  solace,  and  sympathy  for 
him  as  for  some  of  the  most  forlorn  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  under  his  care.  It  was  an  ill  frame  of  mind 
coming  so  quickly  after  a  go6d  one, — good  work 
done  and  peace-making,  and  a  good  fight  won  ;  but 
the  very  giant  he  had  conquered  with  pain  and 
struggle,  had  given  him  the  cap  of  knowledge,  and 
it  pr»Med  and  ached  upon  his  brow,  and  set  its 
mark  there.  Trevithio  put  up  his  hand  to  his 
forehead  wearily,  as  he  walked  along  the  dull  paved 


courts,  and  passed  through  one  barred  iron  door 
after  another.  Most  of  the  old  folks  were  sunning 
themselves  upon  the  benches,  and  the  women  were 
standing  gossi^iing  in  the  galleries  of  the  house. 
There  are  stone  galleries  at  Hammersley,  from 
which  the  clothes  are  hung.  So  he  came  in  here, 
opening  one  last  iron  gate  to  his  office  on  the  ground- 
floor,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  great  build¬ 
ing.  It  was  not  very  far  from  the  children’s  wards; 
and  on  these  fine  mornings  the  little  creatures,  with 
their  quaint  mob-caps  and  straight  bonnets,  came 
scrambling  down  the  flight  of  steps  into  the  yards. 
The  very  young  ones  would  play  about  a  little  bo- 
peep  behind  an  iron  grating,  or  clinging  to  the 
skirts  of  one  of  the  limp  figures  that  were  wearily 
lagging  about  the  place.  But  the  children  did  not 
very  long  keep  up  their  little  baby  frolics ;  sad¬ 
faced  little  paupers  in  stripe  blue  dresses  would 
stand  staring  at  'frevithic,  —  with  dark  eyes  gleam¬ 
ing  in  such  world-weighed  little  faces  that  his  kind 
heart  ached  for  them.  His  favorite  dream  for  them 
was  a  children’s  holiday.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  they  had  guessed  his  good  intentions  towards 
them  to^ay ;  a  little  stream  was  setting  in  in  the 
direction  of  his  office,  a  small  group  stood  watching 
not  far  oft'.  It  made  way  before  him  and  disap¬ 
peared,  and  then,  as  he  came  near,  he  saw  that  t^ 
door  was  open.  A  little  baby  pauper  was  sitting  on 
the  flags  and  staring  in,  two  other  little  children  had 
crept  up  to  the  very  threshold,  a  third  had  slipped 
its  fingers  into  the  hinge  and  was  peeping  through 
the  chink,  and  then,  at  the  sound  of  his  tired  foot¬ 
steps  falling  wearily  on  the  pavement,  there  came 
a  little  cry  of  “  Daddy,  daddy !  ”  The  sweet  little 
voice  he  loved  best  in  the  whole  world  seemed  to 
fill  the  room,  and  Dulcie,  his  own  little  Dulcie, 
came  to  the  door  in  the  sunlight,  and  clasped  him 
round  the  knees. 

Trevithic,  with  these  little  arms  to  hold  him  safe, 
felt  as  if  his  complaints  had  been  almost  impious. 
In  one  minute,  indeed,  he  had  forgotten  them  alto¬ 
gether,  and  life  still  had  something  for  him  to  love 
and  to  cling  to.  The  nurse  explained  matters  a 
little  to  the  bewildered  chaplain.  Nothing  had 
happened  that  she  knew  of.  Mrs.  Trevithic  was  ’ 
gone  to  look  for  him.  She  had  driven  to  Mrs. 
Myles’s  straight  in  the  fly  from  the  railway.  She 
had  left  Miss  Dulcie  and  her  there  to  wait.  She  had 
left  no  message.  Mrs.  Trevithic  had  seemed  put  out 
like,  said  the  nurse,  and  had  made  up  her  mind  all 
of  a  sudden.  They  had  slept  in  London  at  missis’s 
aunt’s.  Trevithic  was  utterly  bewildered. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  clear  that  something  must 
be  done  for  Dulcie,  who  was  getting  hungry  now 
that  her  first  little  rapture  was  over  (for  raptures 
are  hungry  work^.  After  some  little  demur,  Trev¬ 
ithic  told  the  girl  to  put  on  Miss  Dulcie’s  cloak 
again.  , 

While  John  is  talking  to  Dulcie  in  his  little  office, 
Anne  had  driven  up  to  the  door  of  the  rectory,  and 
crossed  the  threshold  of  her  husband’s  house.  “  I 
want  to  speak  to  the  lady  and  gentleman,”  she 
said  to  the  woman  who  let  her  in,  and  the  house¬ 
keeper  pointed  to  the  garden,  and  told  her  fhe 
would  find  them  there.  Anne,  the  stupid  common¬ 
place  woman,  was  shivering  with  passion  and  emo¬ 
tion  as  she  passed  through  the  empty  rooms ;  a  few 
letters  were  lying  on  the  chimney  that  John  had 
tom  opeh,  the  window-shutter  was  flapping,  the 
wood  creaked  under  her  fierce,  angry  footsteps. 
There,  at  the  end  of  the  path  under  the  holly,  stood 
Mary  Myles  ;  and  suddenly  an  angry,  fevered  hand 
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clutched  her  arm,  and  a  fierce,  flushed  face  con¬ 
fronted  her.  “  Where  is  my  husband  ?  ”  hissed 
Anne.  “  You  did  not  think  that  I  should  come. 

.  .  .  IIow  dare  you  take  him  from  me  ?  " 

Colonel  Hambledon,  who  had  only  gone  away  for 
a  step  or  two,  c.ame  back,  hearing  a  voice,  with 
Mary's  glove,  which  she  had  leA  on  the  broken  seat 
where  they  had  been  sitting.  “  What  is  this  ?  ” 
said  he. 

«  Where  is  he?  ”  cried  the  foolish,  stupid  woman, 
bursting  into  tears.  “1  knew  1  should  find  him 
here  with  her.” 

“  He  has  been  gone  some  time,  poor  fellow !  ”  said 
the  Colonel,  with  a  look  of  repugnance  and  dislike 
that  Anne  saw  and  never  forgot.  “  Mrs.  Trevithic, 
whv  do  you  think  such  bad  thoughts  ?  ” 

I  While  Mary  Myles,  indignant  in  her  turn,  cried, 

I  “  0,  for  shame,  for  shame,  Anne  Trevithic !  You 
are  unkind  yourself,  and  do  you  dare  to  be  jealous 
of  others  ?  —  you,  who  have  the  best  and  kindest 
husband  any  woman  ever  had.”  Mary,  as  she 
spoke,  clung  with  both  hands  to  Ilambledon’s  arm, 
trembling,  too,  and  almost  crying.  The  Colonel,  in 
bis  happiness,  could  hardly  understand  that  any 
one  else  should  be  unhappy  on  such  a  day.  While 
I  he  was  comforting  Mary,  and  entreating  her  not  to 
mind  what  that  woman  had  said,  Anne,  overpowered 
with  shame,  conscience-smitten,  fled  away  down  the 
path  and  through  the  house,  —  “  deadly  pale,  like  a 
ghost,”  said  the  housekeeper  afterwards, —  and  drove 
straight  to  the  workhouse,  where  she  bad  left  her 
child.  As  she  came  to  the  great  door,  it  opened 
with  a  dull  sound,  and  her  husband  came  out,  carry¬ 
ing  little  Dulcie  in  his  arms. 

“  0  John !  I  have  been  looking  for  you  every¬ 
where,”  she  said,  with  a  little  cry,  as  with  a  revul¬ 
sion  of  feeling  she  ran  up  to  him  with  outstretched 
1  hands.  “  Where  have  you  been  ?  Mrs.  Myles  did 
not  know,  and  I  came  back  for  Dulcie.  We  shall 
miss  the  train.  O,  where  am  I  to  go  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Trevithic,  nervous,  fluttered,  bewildered, 
for  perhaps  the  second  time  in  her  life,  seemed 
scarcely  to  know  what  she  was  saying,  —  she  held 
up  her  cheek  to  be  kissed,  she  looked  about  quite 
scared. 

“  Wh.at  do  you  mean  by  the  train,  Anne  ?  ”  her 
husband  said.  “  Dulcie  wants  something  to  eat. 
Get  into  the  carriage  again.” 

It  w;vs  diilicult  to  believe,  —  Trevithic  himself 
could  not  understand  it,  —  Anne  obeyed  without  a 
word.  He  asked  no  questions  when  she  burst  out 
with  an  incoherent,  “  O  John,  they  were  so  strange 
and  unkind !  ”  and  then  began  to  cry  and  cry  and 
tremble  from  head  to  foot 

I  It  was  not  till  they  got  to  the  hotel  that  Mrs. 

I  Trevithic  regained  her  usual  composure,  and  ordered 
tome  rooms  and  lunch  ofl*  the  carte  for  the  whole 
party.  Trevithic  never  asked  what  had  happened, 
though  he  guessed  well  enough,  and  when  Hamble¬ 
don  told  him  afterwards  that  Mrs.  Trevithic  had 
burst  in  upon  them  in  the  garden,  it  was  no  news  to 
poor  John. 

They  had  finished  their  dinner  on  the  ground- 
floor  room  of  the  quiet  old  inn.  Little  Dulcie  was 
perched  at  the  window,  watching  the  people  as  they 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  wire-blind.  A  distant 
church  clock  struck  some  quarters ;  the  sound  came 
down  the  street,  and  Trevithic  pulled  out  his  watch 
with  a  smile,  saying,  “  I  think  you  will  be  too  late 
for  your  train,  Anne,  to-day.”  Anne’s  heart  gave 
a  throb  as  be  spoke.  She  always  thought  people  in 
earnest,  and  she  looked  up  wistfully,  and  tried  to 


speak ;  but  the  words  somehow  stuck  in  her  throat. 
Meanwhile  Trevithic  jumped  up  in  a  sudden  fluster. 
It  was  later  than  he  imagined.  He  had  his  after¬ 
noon  service  at  the  workhouse  to  attend  to.  It  was 
Friday,  and  he  must  go.  He  had  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  so  he  told  his  wife  in  a  word  as  he  seized  his 
hat,  and  set  off  as  hard  as  he  could  go.  He  had 
not  even  a  moment  to  respond  to  little  Dulcie’s 
signals  of  affection,  and  waves  and  capers  behind 
the  wire-blind. 

Anno^  who  had  been  in  a  curious  maze  all  this 
time,  sitting  In  her  place  at  the  table  and  watching 
him,  and  scarcely  realizing  the  relief  of  his  presence 
as  he  busied  himself  In  the  old  way  for  her  comfort 
and  Dulcie’s,  carving  the  chicken  and  waiting  on 
them  both,  understood  all  at  once  how  great  the 
comfort  of  his  presence  had  been.  In  her  dull, 
sleepy  way,  she  had  been  basking  in  sunshine  for 
the  last  two  hours,  after  the  .storm  of  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  She  had  untied  her  bonnet,  and  thrown  it 
down  upon  a  chair,  and  forgotten  to  smooth  her 
sleek  hair ;  her  collar  and  ribbons  were  awry ;  her 
very  face  had  lost  its  usual  placidity,  —  it  was 
altered  and  disturbed,  and  yet  Jack  thought  he  had 
never  liked  her  looks  so  well,  though  he  had  never 
seen  her  so  ruffled  and  self-forgetful  in  all  the  course 
of  his  married  life. 

For  the  moment  Mrs.  Trevithic  was  strangely 
happy  in  this  odd  reunion.  She  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten  at  the  instant  the  morning’s  jealousy  and 
mad  expedition.  Colonel  Hambledon’s  look  of  scorn 
and  Mary  Myles’s  words,  in  this  new  unknown 
happiness.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never 
in  her  life  before  realized  what  the  comfort  might 
be  of  some  one  to  love,  to  hold,  to  live  for.  She 
watched  the  quick,  clever  hands  dispensing  the  food 
for  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  no  very  great 
appetite,  though  she  took  all  that  her  husband  gave 
her.  Had  some  seales  fallen  from  her  pale,  wonder¬ 
ing  eyes  ?  As  he  left  the  room  she  asked  herself,  in 
her  stupid  way,  what  he  had  meant.  Was  this  one 
little  glimpse  of  home  the  last  that  she  would  ever 
know  ?  Was  it  all  over,  —  all  over  ?  Anne  tied  her 
bonnet  on  again,  and  telling  the  maid  to  take '  care 
of  little  Duleie.  went  out  into  the  street  again,  and 
walked  off  in  the  direction  of  the  chapel.  She  had 
a  sudden  wish  to  be  there.  She  did  not  know  that 
they  would  admit  her;  but  no  difficulties  were  made, 
and  she  passed  under  the  big  arch.  Some  one 
pointed  out  the  way,  and  she  pushed  open  a  green- 
baize  door,  and  went  in ;  and  so,  Anne  knelt  in  the 
bare  little  temple  where  the  paupers’  prayers  were 
offered  up,  —  humble  prayers,  and  whitewash,  that 
answer  their  purpose  as  well  perhaps  as  Gothic, 
and  iron  castings,  and  flamboyant  windows,  and  the 
beautiful  clear  notes  of  the  choristers  answering 
each  other  and  bursting  into  triumphal  utterance. 
The  paupers  were  praying  for  their  daily  bread, 
hard,  and  dry,  and  butterless;  for  forgiveness  for 
trespa-sses  grosser  and  blacker  perhaps  than  ours; 
for  deliverance  from  evil,  of  which  Anne  and  others 
besides  never  realized;  and  ending  with  words  of 
praise  and  adoration  which  we  all  use  in  truth,  but 
which  mean  far,  far  more  when  uttered  from  that 
darkness  upon  which  the  Divine  light  beams  most 
splendidly.  Anne  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  was 
kneeling,  a  pauper  In  spirit,  ashamed  and  touched 
and  repentant. 

There  was  no  sermon,  and  Mrs.  Trevithic  got  up 
from  her  knees  and  came  away  with  her  lellow- 
petitloners,  and  waited  in  the  courtyard  for  John. 
The  afternoon  sun  of  this  long,  eventful  dav  was 
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shilling  on  the  stones  and  casting  the  shadows  of 
the  bars  and  bolts,  and  brightening  sad  faces  of 
the  old  men  and  women,  and  the  nappy  faces  of 
two  people  who  had  also  attended  the  service,  and 
who  now  advanced  arm  in  arm  to  where  Anne  was 
standing.  She  started  back  as  she  first  saw  them  : 
they  had  been  behind  her  in  the  chapel,  and  she 
had  not  known  that  they  were  there. 

The  sight  of  the  two  had  brought  back  with  it 
all  the  old  feeling  of  hatred  and  shame  and  mis¬ 
trust  ;  all  the  good  that  was  in  her  seemed  to'shrink 
and  shrivel  away  for  an  instant  at  their  approach, 
and  at  the  same  time  came  a  pang  of  envious  long¬ 
ing.  They  seemed  .so  happy  together ;  so  one,  as, 
with  a  glance  at  one  another,  they  both  came  for¬ 
ward.  Was  she  all  alone  when  others  were  happy  ? 
Had  she  not  of  her  own  doing  put  her  husband 
away  from  her,  and  only  come  to  him  to  reproach 
and  leave  him  again  ?  For  a  woman  of  such  ob¬ 
stinacy  and  limited  perception  as  Mrs.  Trevithic  to 
have  settled  that  a  thing  was  to  be,  was  reason 
enough  for  it  to  happen ;  only  a  longing,  pa.ssionate 
longing,  came,  that  it  might  be  otherwise  than  she 
had  settled,  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  stay ;  and 
a  rush  of  the  better  feelings  that  had  overcome 
her  of  late  kept  her  there  waiting  to  speak  to  these 
two  who  had  scorned  her. 

“  I  want  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me,”  said  Mary, 
blushing,  “  anything  I  may  have  said.  Your  hus¬ 
band  has  done  us  Doth  such  service  that  I  can’t 
help  asking  you  for  his  sake  to  forget  my  hasti¬ 
ness.” 

“  You  see  we  were  taken  aback,”  said  the 
Colonel,  not  unkindly.  “  Shake  hands,  please,  Mrs. 
Trevithic,  in  token  that  you  forgive  us,  and  wish  us 
joy.  I  assure  you  we  are  heartily  sorry  if  wc 
pained  you.”  Anne  (lushed  and  (lushed,  and  did  n’t 
speak,  but  put  out  her  hand,  —  not  without  an  ef¬ 
fort.  “  Are  you  going  back  directly,  or  are  you 
going  to  stay  with  your  husband  ?  ”  said  the  Colonel, 
shaking  her  heartily  by  the  hand. 

Poor  Anne  looked  up,  scared,  and  shrank  back 
once  more,  —  she  could  not  bear  to  tell  them  that 
she  did  not  know.  Shu  turned  away  all  hurt  and 
fHghtened,  looking  about  for  some  means  of  escape, 
and  then  at  that  moment  she  saw  that  John  was 
coming  up  to  them  across  the  yard  from  the  olTicc, 
where  he  had  gone  to  leave  his  surplice.  “  O 
John  1  ”  she  said,  still  bewildered,  and  going  to  meet 
him,  and  with  a  piteous  face,  “  here  are .  Colonel 
Hambledon  and  Mary.” 

“  We  have  come  to  ask  for  your  congratulations,” 
the  Colonel  said,  laughing,  and  looking  very  happy ; 
“  and  to  tell  you  that  your  match-making  has  been 
successful.” 

Mary  Myles  did  not  speak,  but  put  out  her  hand 
to  Trevithic. 

Mrs.  Trevithic  meanwhile  stood  waiting  her  sen¬ 
tence.  How  new  the  old  accustomed  situations 
seem  as  they  occur  again  and  again  in  the  course 
of  our  lives !  Waters  of  sorrow  overwhelm  in  their 
depths,  as  do  the  clear  streams  of  tranquil  happi¬ 
ness,  both  rising  from  distant  sources,  and  (lowing 
on  either  side  of  our  paths.  As  I  have  said,  the 
sight  of  these  two,  in  their  confidence  and  sympa¬ 
thy,  filled  poor  Anne’s  heart  with  a  longing  that 
she  had  never  known  before.  Mary  Myles,  I  think, 
guessed  what  was  passing  in  the  other’s  mind,  — 
women  feel  one  another’s  passing  emotions,  —  but 
the  good  Colonel  was  utterly  unconscious. 

“We  have  been  asking  your  wife  if  she  remains 
with  you,  or  if  she  is  going  back  directly,”  said  he. 


“  I  thought  perhaps'  you  would  both  come  to  dine 
with  us  before  we  go.  ’ 

There  was  a  mist  before  Anne’s  eyes,  an  unspeak¬ 
able  peace  in  her  heart,  as  Jack  drew  her  hand 
through  his  arm,  and  said,  in  his  kind  voice  :  “  Of 
course  she  stays  ;  I  am  not  going  to  let  my  belong¬ 
ings  go  away  again,  now  that  I  have  got  them 
here.” 

As  they  were  walking  back  to  the  inn  together, 
Anne  told  her  husband  of  her  morning’s  work,  and 
John  sighed  as  he  listened. 

“  We  have  both  something  to  forgive,”  he  said 
once  more,  looking  at  her  with  his  kind,  speaking 
eyes. 

Anne  winced  and  looked  away,  and  then  her 
heart  turned  again,  and  she  spoke  and  said,  with 
real  sensibility :  — 

“  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  John.  I  thought  you 
were  in  the  wrong,  but  it  was  I  from  the  beginning.” 

After  a  little  time  Trevithic  and  Anne  and 
Dulcie  went  to  live  together  in  the  old  house  in 
Bolton  Fields.  The  woman  was  humbled,  and  did 
her  best  to  make  her  husband’s  home  hapj)y,  and 
John  too  remembered  the  past,  and  loved  Ins  wife 
with  all  her  faults,  and  did  not  ask  too  much  of 
her,  and  kept  blear,  as  best  he  could,  of  possible 
struggles  and  difficulties.  His  life  was  hard,  but 
blows  and  fatigue  he  did  not  grudge,  so  long  as  he 
could  help  to  deliver  the  land.  Foul  caverns  were 
cleansed,  ignorant  monsters  were  routed,  dark 
things  were  made  light.  He  was  not  content  in 
his  parish  to  drive  away  evil;  he  tried  his  best 
and  strove  to  change  it,  and  make  It  Into  good. 
These  tangible  dragons  and  giants  were  hard  to 
fight,  but  once  attacked  they  generally  succumbed 
in  the  end,  and  lost  perhafw  one  head,  or  a  claw  in 
each  successive  encounter,  and  then  other  cham¬ 
pions  rose  up,  and  by  degrees  the  monster  began  to 
fall  and  dwindle  away.  But  poor  Trevithic's  work 
is  not  over.  Another  giant  is  coming  to  meet  him 
through  the  darkness.  He  is  no  hideous  monster 
of  evil  like  the  rest;  his  face  is  pitiless,  but  his 
eyes  are  clear  and  calm.  His  still  voice  says, 

“  Hold,”  and  then  it  swells  by  degrees,  and  deafens 
all  other  sound.  “  I  am  a  spirit  of  truth,  men  call 
me  evil  because  I  come  out  of  the  darkness,”  the 
giant  cries ;  “  but  see  my  works  are  goo<l  as  well 
as  bad !  See  what  bigotry,  what  narrow  prejudice, 
what  cruelty  and  wickedness  and  intolerance  I  have 
attacked  and  put  to  rout !  ”  In  the  story -liook  it  is 
•Jaick  who  is  the  conqueror ;  he  saws  through  the 
bridge  by  which  the  giant  approaches,  and  the 
giant  falls  into  the  moat,  and  is  drowned.  But,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  Jacks  of  this  day  would  rather 
make  a  way  for  him  than  shut  him  out ;  some  of 
the  heroes  who  have  tried  to  saw  away  the  bridge 
have  fallen  into  the  moat  with  their  enemy  ;  and 
others  are  making  but  a  weak  defence,  and  in  their 
hearts  wouhl  be  glad  to  admit  him  into  the  palace 
of  the  King.  ] 

Mrs.  Trevithic  rarely  goes  into  the  garden  at  the 
back  of  her  house.  The  other  d.ay,  being  vexed 
with  her  husband  about  some  trlflmg  matter,  she 
followed  him  out  to  remonstrate.  He  was  standing  | 
with  Dulcie  by  the  prickly  holly-tree  that  she  re¬ 
membered  so  well,  and  seeing  her  coming  he  put 
out  his  hand  with  a  smile.  The  words  of  reproach 
died  away  on  Anne’s  lips,  and  two  bright  spots 
came  into  her  cheeks,  as  with  a  very  rare  display 
of  feeling  she  suddenly  stooped  and  kissed  the  hand 
that  held  hers. 
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duced ;  his  “  Tancred  ”  being  followed  by  the  “  Bar- 
bibrc,”  the  “  Cenerentola,"  and  the  “  Italiana  in 
Algiera.”  In  1824  came  Pasta,  and  during  the  next 
season  Veluti,  the  last  male  soprano  heard  in  Lon¬ 
don,  who  sustained  the  chief  part  in  Meyerbeer’s 
“  Crociato  in  Egitto,”  the  first  work  of  this  composer 
erer  performed  in  England. 

In  1828  the  theatre  passed  into  the  hands  of  MM. 
Laporte  and  I^aurent;  the  former,  an  eminent 
French  actor  who  ultimately  became  sole  manager. 
At  this  time  the  opera  had  become  a  quarrelsome 
oligarchy,  and  no  man  ever  entered  on  a  reign  under 
less  propitious  circumstances.  At  his  very  outset  a 
serious  objection  was  raised  to  the  removal  of  the 
great  chandelier;  and  there  was  much  discontent 
at  a  rule  of  the  new  manager's,  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  behind  the  scenes  except  on  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  8t.age.  The  brightest  star  of  the 
season  was  Madame  Pasta,  then  at  the  height  of  her 
fame,  who  ventured  on  a  daring  but  not  altogether 
successful  experiment  by  undertaking  the  part  of 
Othello  in  Rossini’s  opera  of  that  name.  .  hlalibran 
was  engaged  by  Laporte  for  seventy  guineas  a  night, 
and  made  her  first  appearance  in  Ix)ndon  as  Desde- 
mona.  The  critics  objected  to  her  performance  as 
being  too  essentially  different  from  Pasta’s.  Mdlle. 
Sontag  had  also  been  engaged,  and  curiosity  was 
excited  by  every  means  in  the  manager’s  power,  a 
thousand  anecdotes  being  set  afloat  concerning  her, 
and  her  “  romantic  history  ”  being  dilated  upon  in 
the  most  extravagant  terms.  Before  the  season  wits 
over,  Sontag  and  the  manager  quarrelled.  In  1829 
“  stalls  ”  were  introduced,  and  though  the  innovation 
caused  much  dissatisfaction,  it  was  persisted  in,  and 
was  soon  acknowledged  as  an  improvement.  In 
1 830  Taglioni  made  her  debut  in  the  ballet  of  “  Guil¬ 
laume  Tell,”  adapted  from  Rossini’s  opera,  won  in¬ 
stant  popularity,  cre.ate<l  an  entirely  new  school  of 
dancing,  and  helped  to  revive  the  declining  taste  for 
that  art  During  the  same  season  appeared  Ix>uis 
Lablache ;  and  in  1831  Rubini,  called  “  the  king  of 
tenors.”  In  1832  a  Mr.  Monk  Mason  took  the  thea¬ 
tre  at  the  exorbitant  rental  of  £  16,000.  He  was  not 
a  speculator  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and 
aimed  at  raising  the  opera  to  a  height  that  it  had 
never  yet  attained  in  this  country.  Ilis  enterprise, 
commercially,  was  a  failure ;  but  it  served  to  intro¬ 
duce  Beethoven’s  “  Fidelio,”  with  the  famous  Schro¬ 
der  Devrient  in  the  principal  part;  Meyerbeer's 
“  Robert  le  Diable,”  —  the  mounting  of  which  alone 
cost  £  6,000,  —  Giuletta  Grisi,  who  failed,  and  Tam- 
burini. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Monk  Mason’s  season,  M.  La¬ 
porte  resumed  the  management  He  brought  for¬ 
ward  Fanny  Ellsler,  who  did  not  at  once  gain  the 
favor  she  deserved,  and  in  1834  the  charming  Du- 
vernay.  By  this  time  the  music  of  Bellini  was 
rising  into  favor,  and  amongst  the  new  singers  en¬ 
gaged  was  Giulia  Grisi.  Year  by  year  the  position 
of  the  manager  became  more  unbearable.  Every¬ 
thing  was  ruled  by  a  combination  of  singers  tliat 
was  encouraged  in  its  course  by  many  young  men 
of  fashion,  and  which  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  “  La 
vielle  garde,”  and  later  of  the  “  Cabal.”  In  1835, 
Mr.  Lumley,  who  had  just  begun  practice  as  a  so¬ 
licitor  and  parliamentary  agent,  was  requested  to  aid 
M.  Laporte  in  a  legal  capacity.  A  close  friendship 
sprung  up  between  the  two,  and  the  young  lawyer 
was  ultimately  induced  to  undertake  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  financial  department  of  the  theatre. 
In  1838  the  name  bf  the  house  was  altered  to  “  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre.”  About  1840  an  arrangement 


1  was  effected  between  the  assignees  of  Chambers  and 
the  other  conflicting  parties ;  and  the  building  being 
offered  for  sale,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Lumley.  The 
latter  part  of  Laporte’s  reign  was  imbittered  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  “  Cabal  ” ;  and  in  order  to  break  it 
up,  he  purposely  neglected  to  engage  Tamburini ; 
so  that  on  the  very  night  that  Ccrito  was  to  have 
made  her  deiut,  the  theatre  became  the  scene  of  a 
disgraceful  riot,  led  by  a  prince  of  the  blood. 

The  other  chief  events  of  the  season  were  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Rachel  and  a  French  company,  of  Ron- 
coni  as  Enrico  in  “  Lucia,”  and  Ronconi’s  farewell 
to  the  stage.  “  Ah,”  cried  he,  “  if  you  but  knew 
how  difficult  I  find  it  to  resolve  on  relinquishing 
£  100  a  day !”  Before  the  season  was  over  Laporte 
died  in  Paris,  and,  much  against  his  will,  Lumley 
was  ijersuaded  to  become  sole  manager.  On  the 
25th  of  March,  1843,  appeared  the  celebrated  basso, 
Forifasari,  who  achieved  unparalleled  popularity, 
but  failed  to  sustain  it  in  after  years.  -  “  Linda  ”  and 
“  Don  Pasquale  ”  were  presently  produced,  tlie  lat¬ 
ter  being  a  great  success  through  the  singing  of 
Grisi  and  Mario.  Towards  the  close  of  the  season 
Lola  Montez  made  her  debut,  and  gave  considerable 
offence,  1844  was  signalized  by  the  performance 
of  Costa’s  “  Don  Carlos,”  the  apjiearance  of  Favanti 
(Miss  Edwards)  in  the  “  Cenerentola,”  and  of  Fo^ 
nasari  in  “  Zampa”  ;  also  by  the  occurrence  of  two 
riots,  the  one  in  favor  of  the  engagement  of  an  un¬ 
known  tenor  named  Salvi,  and  the  other  on  account  * 
of  a  supposed  insult  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  by 
Signor  Leon,  the  dancer,  and  tlie  husband  of  Cerito. 
On  the  8th  of  March,  1846,  “  Ernani  ”  was  brought 
forward,  with  Angelina  Bosio  as  the  heroine.  The 
“  Desert,”  by  Felicien  David,  was  also  produced. 

A  sensation  was  caused  by  the  Viennese  dancers, 
thirty-six  little  girls  admirably  trained.  A  great 
feature  in  the  ballet  this  year  was  the  pas  de  nuatre, 
designed  by  Perrot,  and  danced  by  Taglioni,  Cento, 
Carlotta  Grisi,  and  Lucille  Grahn.  Previous  to  the 
season  of  1846,  Lumley  spent  £  10,000  in  decora¬ 
tions.  Soon  aflerwards  a  dispute  began  with  Cos¬ 
ta  about  the  directorship  of  the  Philharmonic  Con¬ 
certs.  On  the  20th  of  May  there  was  a  disturbance 
in  the  theatre  caused  by  the  hoarseness  of  Mario 
and  the  non-appearance  of  Cerito.  The  same  even¬ 
ing  the  Ring  of  the  Belgians  and  Ibraham  Pasha 
were  present.  1847  was  the  year  of  secession. 
Costa,  Grisi,  Mario,  Persiani,  and  Tamburini  joined 
the  new  establishment  at  Covent  Garden.  Lumley 
employed  Fraschini  and  Gardoni  as  his  tenora,  and 
outstripped  all  rivalry  by  the  engagement  of  Jenny 
Lind,  wlio  appeared  on  the  4th  of  May.  The  en¬ 
gagement,  secured  with  much  difficulty,  led  to  liti¬ 
gation  with  Mr.  Bunn  of  Drury  Lane.  The  next 
season  the  young  Swede  was  still  immensely  popu¬ 
lar,  and  CruvelTi  sang  and  made  a  mark  by  her 
fine  voice  and  impulsive  acting.  Sims  Reeves 
also  came  forward,  but  being  disappointed  at  not 
being  cast  for  Edgardo  in  “Lucia,”  retired.  In 
1849  Alboni  joined  her  Majesty’s,  having  already 
made  a  deep  impression  at  the  other  house.  In 
May,  Jenny  Lind  performed  for  the  last  time.  On 
the  7th  of  July,  Sontag  (Countess  Rossi)  returned 
to  the  stage,  her  voice  still  unimpaired.  During 
the  next  year  Sims  Reeves  and  (Catherine  Ilayes 
sang  together  in  “  Lucia,”  and  on  the  8th  of  July 
Halevy’s  “  Tempesta  ”  was  played  for  the  first  time ; 
but  though  a  work  of  some  inerit  it  was  not  a  re^ 
success,  its  principal  attractions  being  Dr.  Arne’s  air 
of  “  Where  the  Bee  sucks,”  and  Lablache’s  Caliban, 
which  was  considered  his  finest  part.  Before  the 
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close  of  the  season  the  “  Black  Malibran,”  Maria 
Martinez,  appeared.  In  1851  Auber’s  “  Prodigue  ” 
was  performed  with  partial  success.  In  1853  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  establish  a  management  by  a 
limited  liability  company,  but  without  efiect,  and 
the  building  remained  closed  for  three  years.  It 
leopened  in  185G  with  the  reappearance  of  Alboni. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  Maria  Piccolomini  sang  for 
the  first  time,  and  though  she  was  neither  a  fine  ac¬ 
tress  nor  a  great  singer,  she  created  a  profound  ef¬ 
fect,  chiefly  by  the  fire  and  impulsiveness  of  her 
ityle.  On  the  14th  of  June,  Johanna  Wagner 
played  the  part  of  Romeo,  but  though  she  pleased 
at  first,  she  did  not  deepen  the  impression  she  had 
made.  Her  services  had  been  fought  for  by  the  two 
houses  with  bitter  rivalry.  In  1857  Guiglini  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “  Favorita,”  and  at  once  gained  an 
Worable  position.  During  the  next  season  Titiens 
was  introduced  as  Valentina  in  the  “  Huguenots.” 
Lumley  retiring,  E.  T.  Smith  became  lessee,  open¬ 
ing  the  theatre  10th  of  April,  18G0.,  On  Boxing- 
night  he  produced  “  Tom  Thumb,”  the  first  pan¬ 
tomime  performed  on  the  lyric  stage.  His  reign 
was  remarkable  for  the  apTOintment  of  Luigi  Arditi 
as  musical  conductor.  During  his  management, 
which  lasted  about  a  year,  he  carried  out  many  im¬ 
portant  alterations  and  improvements.  On  the  2Gth 
of  May,  1862,  J.  II.  Mapleson  took  the  theatre, 
having  made  a  previous  ess.ay  at  operatic  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  Lyceum.  In  1863  he  brought  forward 
Gounod’s  “  Faust,”  the  most  popular  of  modem 
operas.  On  Monday,  November  7,  1864,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.'irrison  commeneed  a  season  of  English 
opera  with  Maillart’s  “  Lara.”  An  Italian  season 
was  begun  April  22,  1865,  another  7th  April,  1866, 
and  a  third  in  the  summer  of  1867. 

The  principal  peculiarities  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  were  its  acoustic  properties,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  first  instance  of  the  adoption  of  the 
horseshoe  form  of  auditory  in  this  eountry.  It  was 
remodelled  in  1818  and  1820,  by  Nash  and  Repton, 
the  exterior  in  the  Roman-Doric  style.  The  bas- 
relief  on  the  Ilaymarket  side,  representing  the 
'Progress  of  Music,  with  Apollo  and  the  Muses  in 
the  Centre,  —  was  by  Bubb.  It  was  the  largest 
theatre  in  England,  its  inteimal  dimensions  being 
within  a  few  feet  of  those  of  the  grand  Opera  at 
Milan.  The  length  from  the  curtain  to  the  back 
of  the  boxes  was  102  feet ;  the  extreme  width  to 
the  hack  of  the  bo.xes,  75  feet;  the  width  at  the 
curtain,  40  feet;  that  of  the  pit,  65  feet.*  The 
height  to  the  ceiling  was  56  feet.  The  stage 
measured  60  feet  from  the  orchestra  to  the  back 
wall,  and  80  feet  between  the  side  walls.  The 
boilding  was  of  brick,  covered  with  Roman  cement. 
'The  entablature  was  of  Bath  stone.  The  surround- 
mg  columns,  colored  like  stone,  were  of  cast-iron, 
»nd  17  feet  in  height.  The  east  or  principal  front 
was  283  feet  long,  and  64  feet  high.  The  exterior 
colonnades  and  fa9ades  were  furnished  by  Nash  and 
Bepton  in  1818,  at  a  cost  of  £  50,000. 
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ksPECTOR  Timmins,  of  the  G.  C.  Railway  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  thought  it  a  very  hard  case  to  have 
to  turn  out  of  his  warm  bed  at  the  unearthly  hour 
of  the  morning  at  which  his  wife  gave  him  a  push, 
^  told  him  it  was  time  to  get  up.  He  rose 
■a  dudgeon,  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  out. 
A  cold,  aggravating  December  morning ;  nothing  to 


be  seen  except  the  dip  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  his 
own  unshaven,  unwashed  visage,  glowering  sulkily 
at  him.  His  wife,  a  cheery  little  body,  was  on  her 
knees  before  the  grate,  trying  to  kindle  the  embers 
of  Last  night’s  fire  with  the  bellows.  “  Come,  T.,” 
she  said,  “  look  sharp,  or  you  ’ll  be  late.  Bother  the 
fire,  it  won’t  light,  and  firewood 's  so  awful  dear.” 
She  drew  a  little  bundle  from  its  hiding-plaee,  and 
lighted  a  match  beneath  it.  “  There,  that  ’ll  do 
now.  What  sort  of  a  morning  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  jaw.  I  do  declare  it ’s  an  abominable 
shame.”  > 

What  particular  abuse  the  inspector  alluded  to 
can  never  be  known,  for  at  this  moment  the  baby 
began  to  squall,  and  drowned  all  other  voices  in  its 
own.  The  wife  went  to  take  it  up. 

“Hush  —  sh  —  sh;  bless  its  little  heart,  it  shall, 
so  it  shall.” 

“  Warm  my  cofiee,”  said  Mr.  Timmins,  magis¬ 
terially. 

“  Yes,  directly.  Did  it  want  its  pap,  the  precious 
chicken,  did  it  ?  ”  and  Mrs.  Timmins  set  on  the  fire 
a  can  whjch  did  not  contain  her  lord’s  coffee. 

The  inspector  buttoned  on  his  uniform,  and 
mused  upon  the  insufficiency  of  his  salary.  In  an 
adjoining  room  three  other  small  persons  awoke, 
and  running  in,  clung,  in  their  night-gowns,  round 
mammy,  and  demanded  to  be  dressed. 

“  My  coffee !  ”  shouted  Mr.  Timmins  above  the 
clamor. 

“  Yes,  directly ;  only  baby  must  have  his  pap 
first,”  pleaded  Mrs.  Timmins,  hastening  towards  the 
fire. 

Inspector  Timmins  was  decidedly  cross  that  morn¬ 
ing.  He  had  full  five  minutes  to  spare;  but  a 
gloomy  desire  for  martyrdom  eame  upon  him. 

“  Ve  —  ry  well.  I  see  I  am  to  have,  no  coffee 
this  morning,”  he  said,  and  stalked  heroically  out  of 
the  house  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  station,  at 
the  entrance  of  which  it  was  his  fate  to  stand,  and 
inscribe  in  a  note-book  the  destinations  of  the  cahs 
that  conveyed  the  passengers,  arriving  by  the  mail- 
train,  due  every  morning  at  7  a.  m.  to  their  several 
abodes. 

A  raw,  dreary  day  it  certainly  promised  to  be. 
The  clothes  of  the  porters  clung  limply  about  them, 
their  owners  had  a  general  air  of  having  been  shaken 
into  them,  and  the  passengers  scowled  with  a  sense 
of  unmerited  injury  as  the  drivers  shouted  out  their 
addresses  for  the  edification  of  the  general  public. 
Tlie  rime  got  into  Inspector  Timmins’s  throat,  and 
nearly  choked  him.  The  driving  mist  had  pene¬ 
trated  his  inexpressibles  during  his  walk  to  the 
station,  and  made  his  nether  limbs  feel  rheumatic; 
he  thought  the  company  ought  to  provide  their 
officers  with  umbrellas. 

But  he  had  not  much  leisure  for  such  reflections, 
for  pa-ssengers  were  numerous  that  morning,  and  he 
went  on  half  writing  down  their  directions,  and 
checking  them  off  in  his  own  mind.  No.  12,  Upper 
Lowndes  Street.  Swell.  Direction  does  n’t  matter ; 
not  worth  his  while  to  bag  anybody’s  bo.x.  26,  Fins¬ 
bury  Place,  respectable  party,  home  from  holidays ; 
he ’s  all  right.  13,  St.  Giles's  Road.  The  Islington 
Pet ;  coming  from  a  prize  fight,  most  likely ;  the  in¬ 
spector  looked  after  him  with  interest.  32,  Little 
Corner  Buildings ;  queer  lot ;  likely  to  be  wanted, 
I  should  think.  The  direction  was  carefully  written 
down,  and  Inspector  Timmins  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  the  last  cab  drove  off.  As  he  put  up  his  note¬ 
book  he  suddenly  felt  something  which  might  be  a 
claw,  or  a  mouu,  take  firm  hmd  of  his  calf.  He 
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but  she  felt  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  family 
funds  they  could  not  venture  to  burden  themselves 
with  this  helpless  child.  She  laid  him  tenderly  on 
one  of  the  beds  in  the  ward,  kissing  the  flushed 
cheek  ami  gently  drawing  away  her  finger. 

“  Be  kind  to  him,  poor  little  duck,”  she  said  to 
the  old  (lame,  “  he  ’ll  soon  get  used  to  it ;  but  he  is 
but  a  baby,  and  it ’s  hard  for  him  to  be  taken  from 
his  mother,”  and  in  an  unusually  subdued  mood  Mrs. 
'Timmins  descended  the  stairs  to  join  her  husband 
below. 

Mr.  Timmins  meanwhile  had  been  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  the  sun  with  an  old  pauper  whom  he  had 
known  in  better  days ;  a  thin,  chatty  old  fellow,  with 
small,  crafty  eyes,  and  long,  bony  hands. 

“  Got  such  a  thing  as  a  pinch  of  snuff  about  ye, 
Mr.  Timmins  ?  ”  he  asked,  peering  hungrily  into  the 
inspector’s  face. 

“  Why,  yes,”  replied  that  gentleman,  “  I  thought 
may  be  you ’d  like  some,  so  I  filled  my  box  before  I 
started.  Have  a  pinch  ?  ”  He  put  his  hand  in  his 
coat-pocket,  and  drew  thence,  —  a  gold  Louis  qua- 
torze  snuff-box,  from  the  lid  of  which  beamed  a 
lovely  enamelled  face,  set  round  with  large  diamonds. 
Mr.  Timmins’s  eyes  opened  to  that  extent  that  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  would  never  be 
able  to  close  them  again ;  his  companion’s  glittered 
like  an  old  raven’s ;  the  jewelled  toy  lay  shining  on 
the  big  palm. 

“  Well  —  ”  at  last  said  Mr.  Timmins,  drawing 
a  long  breath.  A  moment  after,  “  Bless  my  soul !  ” 
he  exclaimed,  “  I ’ve  hit  it !  It  must  have  been  put 
in  my  pocket  by  that  ere  woman  we  met,  with  the 
police  close  at  her  heels.  Serve  her  right,  if  she 
did  get  caught,"  added  Mr.  Timmins,  indignantly, 
“the  jade  !  putting  such  things  in  an  honest  man’s 
pocket  But  what  a  beauty  it  is,  to  be  sure  !  ”  He 
examined  the  box  more  closely,  opened  it,  and 
found  engraved  on  the  inside,  H.  Stevens,  8  Prin¬ 
cess  Gardens.  He  pointed  it  out  to  the  old  man, 
whose  crooked  fingers  were  already  hovering  about 
the  box  as  if  they  longed  to  clutch  anything  so 
precious. 

“  Look  here,  the  hinge  is  a  little  broken  ;  that ’s 
why  it  was  sent  to  the  jeweller’s  most  likely.  I  wish 
I  knew  the  shop.  It  must  be  nearer  my  place  than 
Brincess  Gardens.” 

“  Why,  you ’d  never,  never,”  —  the  old  man’s  ea¬ 
gerness  almost  choked  him,  —  “  never  give  a  prize 
uke  this  back,  and  get  nothing  but  ‘  thank  you  ’  for 
your  trouble !  No,  no ;  I’m  an  old  man ;  I  ’ll  tell 
you  what  to  do.  Wait  a  day  or  two ;  it  ’ll  be  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  papers  with  a  fine  reward ;  take  it 
back  then,  and  you  ’ll  get  twenty  pounds,  and  then 
you  won’t  forget  poor  old  Tomkins,  will  you  ?  "  and 
the  old  man  subsided  into  a  whine. 

Mr.  Timmins  <irew  himself  up.  “Nonsense, 
man ;  I  can’t  keep  it  ?t  day  with  the  name  inside.  I 
shall  walk  over  with  it  this  evening.” 

At  this  juncture  appeared  Mrs.  Timmins,  with 
rather  flushed  cheeks,  and  rather  red  eyes,  which 
opened  almost  to  the  dimensions  of  her  husband’s 
when  they  fell  upon  the  snuff-box. 

“  Mercy  on  us,  T.  1  ”  she  cried,  when  she  had 
heard  the  story.  “  I  declare  it ’s  given  me  quite  a 
turn,  and  turns  enough  I ’ve  had  up  stairs  with  that 
there  blessed  babe  a-clinging  to  me  as  if  he  was  my 
own,  and  that  there  beast  of  a  nurse.”  Mrs.  Tim¬ 
mins  was  considerably  excited. 

“  Ah  1  ”  said  the  old  man,  laying  one  of  his  bent 
yellow  fingers  on  her  sleeve ;  “  you  tell  him  to  keep 
It  till  it  ’s  advertised;  he  ’ll  listen  to  you. 


Twenty  pounds  he  might  gain  by  it,  —  twen-ty 
pounds,”  and  the  old  eyes  glittereti  as  if  ■' -ey  saw 
the  coins. 

Women’s  honesty  is  more  assailable  thay  men’s. 

“  Why  certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Timmins,  without  ^ 
hesitation,  as  soon  as  she  understood,  “  Tomkins  is  : 
(juite  right.  Of  course  you  ’re  not  bound  to  go  ; 
trapesing  all  over  the  town,  without  even  knowing  = 
whether  you  ’ll  get  paid  for  the  loss  of  time.  And  i 
if  twenty  pound  is  offered,  I  ’ll  be  Ixmnd  it  would  ! 
n’t  be  missed  out  of  a  gentleman’s  pocket,  and  it  i 

would  do  us  a  power  of  good,  and  honestly  come  | 

by,  too,”  she  added,  decisively.  j 

Timmins  wavered.  Before  him,  too,  haci  arisen  | 
a  golden  vision  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  those  I 

twenty  pounds  might  bring  to  his  poor  household.  | 

He  felt  unusually  inclined  to  defer  to  his  wife’s  j 
judgment.  I 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  that  it  would  be  dishonest,”  ! 
he  began,  “  but  —  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  you  tell  him ;  he  ’ll  do  it  for  you,” 
crooned  the  old  man. 

.  All  at  once  Mrs.  Timmins’s  bright  eyes  softened.  | 
“  O,  Timmins  !  ”  she  exclaimed  ;  “  only  think !  j 
If  we  had  twenty  pounds,  we  could  take  that  poor  I 
baby  as  it ’s  heartbreaking  to  see  up  stairs.  It  ’ud  ! 

keep  him  •a  long  time,  and  we ’d  take  our  chance  ' 

of  his  not  being  claimed.  Upon  my  word,  Tim¬ 
mins,”  she  concluded,  warming  with  her  subject,  “  I  1 
think  it  your  duty,  when  God  has  sent  you  the  ' 
means  by  the  hands  of  that  wretched  creature,  to  i 
use  them  for  the  child’s  good.”  ,  | 

Poor  Timmins ;  his  defences  were  weak !  The  j 
twenty  pounds,  had  already  assumed  the  form  of  a 
possession  of  his  own  which  it  would  be  a  stretch  of 
honesty  to  forego.  Was  he  in  a  position  to  be  so 
extra  scrupulous  ?  And  what  was  he  asked  to  do  ? 
Merely  keep  the  box  for  a  day  or  two.  Why  he  I 
must  do  that,  at  any  rate;  he  could  not  spare  time  | 
from  his  work  within  that  time.  Besides,  in  his  f 
heart  he  did  long  to  be  able  to  keep  the  boy.  The  | 

angel  of  honesty  spread  his  wings,  and  took  flight,  j 

and  Timmins  and  his  wife  walked  home  on  excel-  | 
lent  terms  with  each  other.  j 

A  day  or  two  later  the  advertisement  appeared,  ^ 
and  sure  enough  a  reward  of  twenty  pounds  was  i 
offered  for  the  box.  Timmins’s  conscience  was  J 
quite  at  rest  by  this  time,  and  he  settled  with  his  i 
wife  that  she  should  go  to  the  workhouse,  claim  | 

little  Johnny,  and  meet  her  lord  afterwards  at  the  { 

jeweller’s  shop.  She,  good,  motherly  soul,  was  ' 
brimming  over  with  kindly  delight  in  her  errand.  f 

She  carried  a  large  biisket  filled  with  cakes  and  j 

apples  as  a  Christmas  box  to  the  other  small  work-  | 

house  children,  and  the  rosy  glow  on  her  sunny 
face  rivalled  the  fruit  in  color.  Timmins,  mean¬ 
while,  proceeded  to  the  jeweller’s,  a  large  magnifi¬ 
cent  shop  in  a  broad  thoroughfare.  When  he 
reached  it,  he  stared  through  the  plate -glass  window 
in  admiration.  It  was  already  dusk,  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  jets  of  gas,  sparkling  upon  the  gems,  seemed  f 
to  extract  from  them  tiny  streams  of  light,  while  | 
within  could  be  seen  a  sort  of  dazzling  vista  of  gold  i 

and  silver.  Timmins -stood  gazing  for  a  minute  or  j 
two,  and  then  walked  in  in  the  best  possible  spirits, 
and  advanced  towards  the  counter. 

“I  called  about  this  advertisement,”  said  he, 
showing  one  that  he  had  cut  out  of  the  paper ;  “  the  | 
box  has  come  into  my  possession.” 

“  O,  indeed,”  replied  the  young  man  whom  he 
addressed,  with  an  unmistakable  sneer ;  “  O,  in¬ 
deed!” 
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“  It  happened  very  curiously,”  Timmins  went  on 
glibly.  “  I  and  my  wife  were  walking  —  ” 

“  Don’t  tell  your  story  to  me,  if  you  please,”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  shopman,  rudely,  “  I  ’ll  mention  your 
errand  to  my  master.  Here,  Johnson,  two  upon 
ten.” 

The  shopman  disappeared  down  an  inner  pas¬ 
sage,  and  Johnson  advanced  from  the  other  side  of 
the  shop  and  kept  very  close  to  hir.  Timmins  in  a 
manner  which  he  could  not  but  think  offensive,  es¬ 
pecially  as  a  man  of  far  less  respectable  appearance 
was  left  standing  unwatchcd  at  the  opposite  coun¬ 
ter.  Worse  than  this,  the  meaning  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  order  “  two  upon  ten  ”  soon  became  obvious 
in  the  gluing  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  two  eyes  upon  the 
ten  fingers,  five  of  which  were  resting  innocently 
upon  the  counter.  .Mr.  Timmins  began  to  grow 
very  uncomfortable.  When  finally  the  first  shop¬ 
man  returned  and  preceded  him  into  a  private 
room,  and  Johnson,  calling  another  man  to  attend 
to  the  shop,  joined  (juietly  in  behind,  Timmins  felt 
that  all  his  good  spirits  had  unaccountably  left  him, 
and  was  conscious  of  wearing  a  hang-dog  look,  and 
of  being  treated  surprisingly  like  a  criminal. 

Mrs.  Timmins,  with  little  Johnnv  in  her  hand, 
hovered  about  the  door  of  the  jeweller’s  shop  for  a 
good  quarter  of  an  hour  before  her  lord  iiiade  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  When  at  length  he  did  so,  she  fell  back 
with  a  start,  and  looked  with  terrified  eyes  into  his 
face;  the  gas-light  showed  it  to  be  of  a  deadly 
white. 

“  Heaven  save  us,  T. !  what ’s  the  matter  ?  You 
look  like  a  ghost !  ” 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense,”  he  said,  trying  to  speak 
angrily,  but  the  words  came  thick  and  faint  out  of 
his  throat.  “  What  I  you  ’ve  got  the  brat  have 
you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  T.  Poor  little  man,  he  was  so  pleased,” 
and  the  wife  crept  timidly  nearer  to  her  husband. 
“  We  shall  never  repent  it  anyway,  I ’m  -sure.  I 
couldn’t  have  eaten  my  Christmas  dinner  com¬ 
fortable,  if  we  had  n’t  done  it,  but  have  n’t  you,  — 
have  n’t  you  got  the  money  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I ’ve  got  the  money,”  he  growled  between 
his  set  teeth. 

Mrs.  Timmins  felt  such  a  lump  rise  in  her  throat 
that  she  spoke  no  more  till  they  were  at  home  and 
in  their  own  room.  There  she  could  no  longer  re¬ 
strain  her  tears ;  they  streamed  down  .unnoticed 
over  the  new  Christmas  bonnet-strings  that  she  had 
tied  with  such  pride  an  hour  before.  “  O,  Tim¬ 
mins  !  ”  she  pleaded,  “  I  can ’t  bear  this.  Only  tell 
me  what  it  means.” 

“  Means !  ”  he  exclaimed  at  last,  turning  savagely 
upon  her ;  “  it  means  that  I ’ve  been  treated  like  a 
common  thief.  They  don’t  believe  a  word  of  my 
story,  as  any  one  might  b.ave  known  they  would  n’t. 
They  don’t  prosecute,  but  they  are  going  to  write 
and  inform  the  Company.  It  means  that  I  shall 
lose  my  situation  and  my  character,  and  be  ruined 
as  sure  as  you  ’re  a  living  woman ;  thanks  to  you 
and  that  cursed  brat !  ” 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  boot  in  his  blind  pas¬ 
sion  and  launched  a  furious  kick  at  little  Johnny. 
It  missed  the  child,  but  it  struck  the  wood-work  of 
the  chimney-piece,  and  made  a  dent  in  it.  The 
sight  sobered  Timmins,  in  a  moment.  He  lookedJ 
at  his  heavy  boot,  and  the  mark  which  it  had  made, 
and  then  at  the  little  child  at  whom  the  kick  had  | 
been  aimed.  Turning  away,  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  fairly  burst  into  tears.  “  God  forgive 
me,”  he  said,  “  I  ’m  worse  than  a  brute ;  but  it ’s 


enough  to  drive  a  man  out  of  his  senses  ” ;  and  then 
as  Johnny,  too  young  to  be  conscious  of  his  escape, 
peered  wonderingly  up,  he  lifted  the  child  in  hii 
arms,  and  kissed  his  curly  head,  saying,  “  Well, 
wife,  come  what  may,  we  ’ll  do  our  duty  by  this 
child.  He  sha’n’t  want  while  we ’ve  anything  to 
give  him ;  and  if  we  starve,  he  can  but  starve  with 
us.” 

The  next  day.  Inspector  John  Timmins  was  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed  from  the  employment  of  the  G.  C. 
Railway  Company,  without  a  character. 


“  Land  in  sight  !  ”  What  magic  there  is  in 
those  words  as  they  fly  from  lip  to  lip  on  board  a 
homeward-bound  vessel.  How  the  passengers  come 
crowding  up  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  England, 
nearing  momentarily  ;  what  agitated  grasps  of  the 
hand  tliere  are  between  new  friends,  what  recon¬ 
ciliations  between  ancient  foes !  Watch  for  a 
moment  the  deck  of  the  Flying  Cloud,  home¬ 
ward-bound  from  the  Australian  gold-diggings. 
Yonder  is  a  man,  the  centre  of  an  excited  group ;  he 
is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  good  binocular,  an 
invaluable  treasure  at  such  a  moment.  On  this  side 
sits  a  woman  who,  one  may  tell,  from  her  deep 
mourning,  has  laid  her  husband  to  rest  in  that  dis¬ 
tant  land  ;  she  strives  in  vain  to  see  the  coast  with 
eyes  blurred  and  dimmed  with  tears.  Here  is  a  boy 
on  his  way  home  for  education  in  the  old  country ; 
one  may  be  sure,  by  the  bright  out-look  he  keeps, 
that  the  prospect  before  him  is  pleasant !  there 
stands  a  man  who  left  England  so  many  years  ago, 
that  he  is  wondering  whether  any  will  be  alive  to 
greet  him  on  his  return.  Ah,  what  hopes,  what 
fears,  what  beating  hearts  and  straining  eyes  the 
goo<l  ship  bears  along  as  she  comes  bounding  home 
to  England ! 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  four  years  after  the 
events  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  a  husband  and 
wife  were  standing  together,  quietly  and  earnestly 
gazing  towanls  land.  The  woman’s  face  was  pale 
and  calm,  but  a  wistful  look  in  the  gray  eyes,  and 
some  deep  lines  about  the  mouth,  told  their  story  of 
past  trouble.  Her  husband,  a  hale  burly  north- 
countryman,  from  the  class  peHiaps  of  yeoman 
farmers,  looked  as  if  no  cloud  had  ever  rested  on 
his  handsome  face ;  both  were  plainly,  but  well 
dressed.  “  Well,”  the  man  was  saying,  “  I ’ve  come 
back  to  old  England  a  sight  richer  than  I  left  it,  that 
’s  certain.  That  last  haul  did  my  business,  a«d  glad 
enough  I  shall  be  to  be  safe  at  home  again  ” ;  then, 
as  his  wife  did  not  immediately  reply,  he  added, 
kindly :  “  Come,  cheer  up,  Jane.  1  know  what 
you’re  thinking  of;  but  you  need  n’t  be  so  down¬ 
hearted.  We  ’re  sure  to  nnd  him.” 

“  Ah,  I  don’t  know,”  the  woman  said,  sadly,  “  he 
may  be  dead  and  gone  by  this  time,  poor  darling. 
If  he  is  alive,  he  must  be  seven  now.  My  baby,  my 
baby,  how  could  I  leave  him  !  ” 

“  Well,  my  girl,  I  'don’t  wonder  at  it,”  replied 
the  man  in  his  hearty  voice.  “  You ’d  have  stuck 
to  him,  I  know,  as  long  as  you  had  a  bit  of  bread 
to  put  into  his  mouth ;  and  when  you  had  n’t,  I 
don’t  know  but  what  you  did  the  best  you  could  for, 
him.” 

The  woman  looked  up  gratefully  to  her  big  hus¬ 
band,  but  tears  filled  her  eyes.  She  took  the  great 
brown  hand  and  stroked  it,  saying,  softly,  “  You  are 
sure  you  forgive  everything  that  went  before,  —  be¬ 
fore  I  left  England  ?  ” 

“  Why,  what  are  you  talking  about,  Jenny  ? 
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Did  n’t  I  tell  you  the  day  we  married  that  bygones 
should  be  bygones ;  eh,  little  woman  ?  and  have  n’t 
you  been  the  best  of  wives  to  me  for  three  years 
since  then  ?  It’s  just  the  sight  of  England  makes 
you  foolish  and  nervous-like.  You  ’ll  be  all  right  as 
soon  as  we  get  there.”  'There  was  a  little  pause, 
and  then  the  wife  said,  timidly,  — 

“  Harry,  —  I ’ve  never  told  you  exactly  how  I 
came  to  leave  my  baby,  and  to  —  to  take  the  box. 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  now.” 

“  Well,  iny  dear,”  he  answered,  without  a  shadow 
crossing  his  face,  “  tell  me  now,  if  it  will  be  any- 
comfort  to  you ;  but  don’t  feel  obliged  to.” 

“  No,”  she  replied,  drumming  softly  with  her 
fingers  upon  the  side  of  the  vessel,  “  I  should  like  to 
do  It.  After,  —  after  he  deserted  me,  you  know,  we 
really  were  starving,  my  baby  and  I.  'That  morning 
we  had  been  wandering  about  all  night  in  the  cold, 
and  he  cried  for  bread,  and  I  bad  none  to  give  him. 
Ah,  me !  I  can  hear  that  little  cry  now !  At  last, 
we  came  near  the  railway  station,  and  I  could  see 
the  warm  fire  through  the  waiting-room  window; 
I  thought  my  baby  would  die  soon  if  he  was  n’t  fed, 
and  aU  the  courage  went  out  of  me.  I  put  him 
down  by  the  entrance,  thinking  perhaps  some  pas¬ 
senger  might  take  pity  on  him.  And  then  I  watched, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  saw  them  take  him 
to  the  workhouse.  O,  what  a  miserable,  miserable 
place  for  a  little  child  !  ” 

“  My  poor  girl !  ”  said  her  husband  compassion¬ 
ately,  as  she  stopped,  choked  by  her  tears. 

“  The  next  day  I  was  prowling  about  near  the 
workhouse,  —  I  could  n’t  go  far  Irom  it,  it  always 
seemed  to  pull  me  back,  —  when  I  came  to  a  jewel¬ 
ler’s  shop,  where  a  lady  was  going  in  with  a  snuff¬ 
box  to  be  mended.  I  could  see  her  unfolding  the 
parcel,  and  then  the  jewels  sparkling  upon  it.  I 
longed  for  the  fiaod  that  it  would  -have  bought,  and 
thought  how  cruel  God  was  to  give  her  that  splendid 
costly  thing,  and  to  take  my  baby,  my  only  treasure, 
from  me.” 

She  waited  a  moment,  and  then  went  on,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  dim  outline  of  the  distant  shore. 

“  The  shopman  left  the  shop,  and  the  lady  walked 
towards  the  door  holding  the  box.  I  don’t  know 
what  possessed  me  then.  1  rushed  in,  and  snatched 
it  out  of  her  hand,  and  ran  away.  There  was  a  hue 
and  cry  for  police,  and  the  next  moment  I  could 
hear  them  behind  me.  I  tried  to  go  faster,  but  on 
turning  a  comer  I  ran  up  hard  against  a  man.  It 
stopped  me,  and  then  the  horror  came  upon  me  of 
feeling  myself  a  thief.  I  had  never  stolen  a  crumb 
before.  I  could  not  give  myself  up,  and  be  dragged 
to  prison,  but  I  slipped  the  box  into  the  man’s  pock¬ 
et,  and  ran  on.  1  thought  he  would  feel  it  drop, 
and  give  it  directly  to  the  policemen.” 

“  And  you  are  sure  that  was  the  same  man  who 
took  little  Johnny '!  ”  asked  the  husband ;  “  it  hard¬ 
ly  seems  likely.” 

“  I  am  sure ;  his  name  was  Tin^mins,  too,”  she 
answered :  “  it  was  givea  in  the  paper,  with  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having  claimed  the  reward.  I  saw  it 
after  I  got  to  Australia.” 

“  What  made  you  think  of  going  there  ?  ” 

“Well,  when  I  knew  that  luy  boy  was  safe  oftt  of 
the  workhouse,  I  determined  not  to  die  as  I  had 
thought  I  should,  but  to  tiy-  and  live  for  his  sake. 
Free  passages  to  Melbourne  were  being  offered  then 
to  women  and  girls,  and  I  resolved  to  go  away,  and 
earn  money  somehow  to  support  him.  I ’ve  never 
heard  of  him  since.  I  wonder  why  they  have  never 
answered  my  letters.” 


“  You  wrote  to  the  wrong  place,  most  likely,” 
suggested  the  husband  :  “  however,  it  was  lucky  you 
remembered  the  jeweller’s  address  all  right,  for  if 
he  had  n’t  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  twenty 
pounds  we  refunded,  and  promised  not  to  prosecute, 
we  could  n’t  be  here ;  but  as  to  Johnny,  you  ’ll  see, 
Jane.  We ’ll  find  him  out,  and  we’ll  have  him 
home,  and  bring  him  up  to  be  honest  and  true,  and 
we  ’H  find  means  to  reward  those  that  have  been 
kind  to  him,  never  you  fear,”  and  he  stooped  down 
and  kissed  her. 

'Thus  it  was  that  the  mother  of  the  deserted 
child  returned  to  England,  —  the  happy  respected 
wife  of  an  upright  and  successful  man,  yet  yearning 
for  her  lost  darling  with  a  longing  that  never  faded 
or  grew  dim.  Daily,  during  the  homeward  voyage 
she  had  pictured  the  meeting  between  herself  and 
her  boy,  until  she  could  almost  feel  the  clasp  of  his 
arms  round  her  neck,  but  as  the  Flying  Cloud 
neared  England,  a  miserable  restlessness  took  pos¬ 
session  of  her,  —  a  sick  fear  lest  she  shpuld  not  find 
her  child.  Her  husband  was  very  kind,  very  tender 
with  her,  but  he  had  no  power  to  still  the  terror 
that  filled  the  mother’s  soul.  It  was  on  a  rainy 
morning  early  in  Christmas  week,  that  Henry 
Boultby,  the  fortunate  gold-digger,  and  his  pale 
wife,  landed  at  Wapping,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
deposited  their  luggage,  they  started  together  to  seek 
for  the  Timmins’s.  'They  went  first  to  the  old  lodg¬ 
ings  to  which  little  Johnny  had  been  traced  by  his 
mother.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  man  whose 
flushed  cheeks  and  jovial  smile  told,  even  more 
plainly  than  the  sprig  of  misletoe  in  his  button-hole, 
that  he  had  just  risen  from  some  Christmas  festivity. 

“  Walk  in,”  said  he,  civilly,  when  he  had  heard 
their  query,  “  and  I  ’ll  inquire.”  He  did  so,  and  a 
pleasant  chatty  woman  came  out,  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms.  “  If  you  please,  ma’am,”  she  said,  “  the 
Timmins’s  left  here  three  years  ago  and  more.  My 
husband  was  made  one  of  the  inspectors  to  the  G. 
C.  Company  when  Mr.  Timmins  got  into  trouble, 
and  as  he  could  n’t  afford  to  keep  on  these  lodgings, 
we  took  ’em  off  his  hands.” 

Henry  Boultby  turned  to  smile  cheerily  at  his 
wife  before  he  asked,  “  What  trouble  was  it  ?  ” 

“  Why,  sir,  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  rightly  tell 
you.  It  was  something  about  a  gold  snuff^x  that 
Mr.  Timmins  was  thought  to  have  stolen,  and  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  Company’s  service.  His 
character  was  cleared  afterwards  by  some  letter 
from  Australia,  and  my  husband  said  the  company 
would  have  given  him  another  situation,  but  they 
never  could  trace  him.  But  lor’,  ma’am,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  suddenly  breaking  off,  “  do  let  me  get  you 
a  chair.  You  look  ready  to  drop-” 

Henry  Boultby  scarcely  waited  to  thank  the  as¬ 
tonished  woman  for  her  information,  before  he  bore 
off  his  wife  to  the  cab  that  waited  at  the  door.  She 
cowered  in  a  comer  of  it,  and  shivered  as  if  with 
cold,  but  said  never  a  word. 

“  Don’t  take  on  so,  Jenny,”  urged  her  husband, 
drawing  her  shawl  more  closely  round  her,  “  for  my 
sake,  don’t.  You  could  n’t  dream  you  were  doing 
him  such  an  injury,  and  we  shall  find  them,  I ’m 
sure.  Try  to  think  of  some  other  place  where  they 
may  be  heard  of.” 

She  shook  her  head  hopelessly  at  first,  but  after  a 

moment  said,  eagerly,  “  K -  Workhouse !  they 

might  know  there.” 

Tliither  the  cabman  drove,  and  upon  inquiry  it 
appieared  that  the  return  of  the  basket  which  had 
contained  Mrs.  Timmins’s  Christmas  gifts,  had  occa- 
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sioned  a  second  direction  to  be  given.  It  had  been 
sent  by  post,  and  after  a  long  delay  was  forthcom¬ 
ing.  After  that  it  wa.s  only  a  matter  of  time  to  fol¬ 
low  up  the  track.  The  Boultbvs  drove  from  parish 
to  parish,  —  from  lodging  to  loJging,  each  a  degree 
poorer  and  shabbier  tnan  the  last,  to  be  met  every¬ 
where  with  the  same  sad  story  :  “  He  could  n’t  get 
no  work,  so  they  had  to  give  up  the  rooms.”  Jane 
Boultby’s  pale  face  grew  paler  and  paler,  add  her 
lips  became  parched  and  dry.'  Every  now  and  then 
her  husband  laid  his  broad  hand  encouragingly  on 
hers,  but  few  words  were  spoken.  At  length  ther 
cab  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  a  wretched  alley  in 
one  of  the  purlieus  of  London ;  a  foul,  reeking, 
loathsome  place.  Miserable  children,  in  damp  rags 
were  lying  or  creeping  about,  and  here  and  there 
the  voice  of  a  drunken  woman  quarrelling  with  her 
neiglibor  sounded  loud  and  shrill. 

"The  rain  was  falling  fast,  but  Mrs.  Boultby  did 
not  seem  to  feel  it.  She  walked  on  quickly,  unheed¬ 
ing  the  curious  glances  turned  on  her  and  her  well- 
dieased,  stalwart  husband,  until  they  reached  a 
dilapidated  house,  at  whose  open  door  a  knot  of 
dirty  men  were  lounging.  The  often-repeated  ques¬ 
tion  was  this  time  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Yes, 
they  were  here.  Fallen  so  low  as  this  !  The  Boult- 
bys  mounted  the  filthv  stairs,  swarming  at  every 
flight  with  squalid  children,  up  and  up  till  they 
reached  the  topmost  garret.  Here  they  knocked, 
and  in  a  minute  a  woman  came  out,  closing  the  door 
behind  her.  A  woman,  —  but  could  that  lean  care¬ 
worn  creature,  with  untidy  hair  and  threadbare 
clothes  that  hung  loosely  about  her  pinched  figure, 
could  that  really  be  the  bonny  comely  Mrs.  Timmins 
of  old  days  ?  Jane  Boultby  was  past  speaking  by 
this  time,  her  knees  were  shaking  under  her;  she 
could  hardly  stand,  but  she  signed  to  her  husband 
to  tell  her  story.  He  did  so  at  once,  in  a  frank 
manly  way,  standing  all  the  time  in  the  dreary  pas¬ 
sage.  He  touched  tenderly  upon  the  various  inci¬ 
dents,  but  he  omitted  nothing,  and  he  ended  by 
humbly  entreating  forgiveness  for  his  wife.  His 
listener  heard  him  in  entire  silence,  and  as  he 
paused,  a  wailing  voice  called  from  within  :  “  Moth¬ 
er,  mother,  do  come !  ” 

Mrs.  Timmins  turned  without  a  word,  and  hur¬ 
ried  back,  leaving  the  door  wide  open.  The  Boult- 
bys  followed  her.  There  was  not  an  atom  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  wretched  room  except  two  straw  pallets, 
and  some  old  boxes  which  served  as  seats  ;  no  signs 
of  food,  no  fire  on  that  bitter  day.  On  the  floor 
beside  the  empty  grate,  crouched  two  boys  of  nine 
and  ten,  while  a  girl,  a  year  or  two  older,  was  try¬ 
ing  to  infuse  some  of  her  own  vital  warmth  into  a 
little  child  of  four.  They  were  all  dark-haired,  and 
Mrs.  Boultby’s  eye  passed  them,  and  went  to  where 
Mrs.  Timmins  was  bending  over  a  pillow  of  straw, 
on  which  a  little  golden  head  was  lying.  The  mq^h- 
er  could  contain  herself  no  longer.  IShc  flew  across 
the  room,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  the 
side  of  i^e  pallet.  “  My  baby,  my  baby  I  ”  she 
cried.  Johnny  opevad  his  blue  eyes  with  a  look  of 
wonder,  but  did  net  speak. 

“  He  is  dying,”  hoarsely  whispered  Mrs.  Timmins, 
“  <^ing  of  hunger.” 

For  one  moment  Mrs.  Boultby  turned  away  her 
eyes  from  her  child.  “  Fetch  food,”  she  motioned 
with  her  lips  to  her  husband ;  and  he  was  gone  in  a 
moment. 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  room  till  his  aetnrn, 
both  women  brooding  over  the  child.  At  last  he 
came,  laden  with  all  uiat  he  had  been  able  to  seize  | 


in  a  raid  of  two  minutes  upon  the  pnstry  cook’s,  and 
followed  by  a  boy  bearing  a  steaming  can  of  soup. 
The  children  on  the  floor  looked  up,  and  a  ray  of 
hope  shone  upon  their  white  faces.  Mrs.  Timmins 
held  a  spoonful  of  soup  to  Johnny’s  mouth,  and  his 
mother  raised  his  head.  A  kind  of  stupor  seemed 
to  have  crept  over  him,  but  he  swallowed  the  soup, 
and  one  or  two  spoonfuls  more,  and  then  as  they 
laid  him  down,  a  light  came  into  the  blue  eyes,  and 
a  murmur  from  the  childish  lips,  —  “  Thy  will  be 
done.  Foigive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  —  .”  It  was 
the  right  word.  It  touched  the  heart-strings  of  both 
his  hearers. 

With  a  flood  of  tears,  Mrs.  Timmins  held  out  her 
hand  to  the  woman  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
husband’s  ruin,  saying,  “  God  bless  you  for  having 
come  in  time  to  save  him ;  he  is  like  my  own.  1 
forgive  you  for  his  sake.”  And  the  two  women  em¬ 
braced  and  kissed  each  other  by  the  side  of  the 
child’s  poverty-stricken  bed. 

The  sun  rose  bright  and  clear  on  Christmas  Day. 
About  noon  Henry  Boultby  carried  little  weak 
Johnny  in  his  strong  arms  to  a  warm  cheery  loilging 
in  a  healthy  neighborhood.  Most  of  the  family  hail 
moved  some  hours  before,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  him,  and  the  child  looked  round  with  amaze¬ 
ment  when  he  had  been  softly  laid  on  the  little  white 
bed  in  the  corner.  Mrs.  Boultby  had  decked  the 
room  with  holly  .and  mistletoe  boughs,  a  cosey  fire 
was  crackling  out  its  welcome,  a  kettle  was  singing 
on  the  hob,  and  the  table  was  spread  for  the  dinner 
that  was  already  sending  out  savory  whiffs  from  the 
adjoining  kitchen.  Mrs.  Timmins  was  there,  already 
begining  to  smile  and  beam  again,  surrounded  by 
her  children  in  beautiful  warm  winter  dresses,  and 
Mrs.  Boultby  waiting  on  them  all.  Johnny’s  ideas 
were  vague  as  to  the  relationship  in  which  she  stood 
to  him,  but  he  had  no  objection  to  find  a  second 
mother  in  the  loving  woman  who  watched  and  petted 
him  so  tenderly. 

Presently  in  came  Mr.  Timmins,  who  had  been 
fbrbidden  to  make  his  appearance  earlier,  and  his 
astonishment  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  An  arm¬ 
chair  had  been  drawn  up  to  the  fireplace,  and  Hen¬ 
ry  Boultby’s  cheery  voice  invited  him  into  it.  As 
he  was  about  to  sit  down,  he  found  a  bundle  lying 
on  the  seat,  but  he  almost  let  it  drop  again  when  he 
saw  what  it  contained.  Of  all  things  in  the  world, 
a  bran-new  Railway  Inspector’s  uniform !  “  Yes, 
you  are  honorably  reinstated,”  Henry  Boultby  was 
saying,  when  he  recovere<l  from  his  stupefaction. 
“  1  wish  you  joy,  I ’m  sure.” 

“  Now,  little  woman,  let ’s  have  dinner.”  'They 
had  dinner,  and  such  a  dinner  I  There  was  a  tur¬ 
key,  of  course,  and  there  was  roast  beef,  and  there 
were  sausages,  and  mince-pies,  and  a  blazing  plum- 
pudding,  and  all  the  delicacies  that  ever  were 
thought  of.  And  what  delight  Mrs.  Boultby  seemed 
to  take  in  popping  these  dainties  first  upon  the 
plate  of  one  and  then  of  another,  and*  how  both  she 
and  Mrs.  Timmins  kept  jumping  up  to  carry  tit-bits 
to  little  Johnny,  and  to  see  that  he  had  everything 
he  could  want.  The  children,  poor  things,  were 
very  quiet  at  first;  they  were  not  usetl  to  merri¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timmins,  though  their 
hearts  were  brimflil  of  glad  thankfulness,  were 
hardly  prepared  to  be  more  than  cheerful.  They 
had  not  had  time  to  realize  that  their  sore  trial  was 
really  over.  But  the  very  spirit  of  Christmas 
seemed  to  shine  out  of  Henry  Boultby’s  eyeai,  and  to 
illumine  his  good-kummred  face;  he  was  resolved 
upon  fun,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted. 
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Blew  you  1  the  stories  that  he  told,  the  jokes  that 
he  made,  the  absurdities  that  he  perpetrated  at  that 
dinner  would  fill  a  volume,  and  the  children  began 
Int  to  smile  and  then  to  laugh,  until,  upon  the  mag¬ 
nificent  apparition  of  the  pudding,  decked  with  holly 
and  spouting  fire  with  all  its  might,  he  actually  ex¬ 
tracted  a  genuine  shout  of  baby  glee  from  the  young¬ 
est,  which  rejoiced  its  mother’s  ears,  and  of  which  he 
was  as  proucl  as  man  could  be.  The  Boultbys  were 
in  no  hurry.  They  had  taken  rooms  in  the  same 
hous'*  and  meant  to  live  there,  so  as  to  be  with 

J- _ ..ey  without  separating  him  in>m  his  tnends. 

And  when  at  last  dinner  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
table  was  pushed  close  to  the  little  boy’s  bedside, 
and  the  family  gathered  round  it,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  though  there  might  be  many  noisier,  there  was 
not  a  happier  set  of  people  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
England.  Henry  Boultby  concocted  in  the  most 
artful  way  a  steaming  bowl  of  punch,  and  over  it 
they  shook  hands  all  round,  and  wished  each  other, 
as  I  wish  to  you,  my  reader,  a  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  new  year,  and  many,  many  to  come. 

HOW  FASHIONS  ARE  MADE. 

[TranaUted  tram  the  French  for  Etibt  Satcrdat.] 

A  PERSON  walking  up  and  down  the  larger  and 
smaller  boulevau-ds  of  Paris,  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
narrow  cross-streets  even,  will  find  there  whole 
rows  of  stores  and  show-windows  with  articles 
therein  of  the  most  abundant  variety  of  material 
and  shape.  It  will  hardly  escape  an  attentive  ob¬ 
server,  that  the  goods  thus  exhibited  are  not  only 
chang^  daily,  but  indicate  also  a  constant,  though 
at  times  only  a  trifling,  alteration  or  improvement. 
In  cases  where  large  manufactories  avail  themselves 
of  the  retail  shorn  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the 
eyes  of  the  public  to  their  productions,  the  hidden 
cause  of  this  incessant  change  is  easily  explained. 
Every  manufactory  employs  a  number  of  “  design¬ 
ers,”  who,  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other,  do 
nothing  but  invent  and  compose  new  combinations ; 
a  pattern  that  meets  the  universal  taste  and  be¬ 
comes  “  the  fashion  ”  may  soon  make  the  manufac¬ 
turer  a  rich  man.  * 

It  is  saying  nothing  new,  that,  just  as  an  air  can 
be  repeated  in  many  diflerent  keys,  so  a  drawing 
can  be  varied  in  many  colors  and  sizes,  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  an  assortment  of  styles  of  one  single 
pattern  often  contains  more  than  a  hundred  varie¬ 
ties.  But  powder  has  not  been  invented  by  the 
soldiers,  nor  the  telescope  by  astronomers ;  and  in 
like  manner  it  happens  that  the  most  successful  pat¬ 
terns  or  models  are  not  always  invented  by  those 
who  made  this  invention  their  specialty.  Many 
houses,  moreover,  cannot  afford  to  have  designers 
of  their  own,  or  at  any  rate  to  employ  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these.  A  “  division  of  labor  ”  has  therefore 
been  resorted  to.  At  a  so-called  establishment  of 
“confections”  (designs),  be  it  a  linen  store  or  a 
millinery  shop,  etc.,  a  work-woman  calls,  asking  for 
“  work.’’  ’The  stereotype  answer  is :  “  We  are 

perfectly  willing  to  give  you  work,  if  you  will  first 
of  all  bring  us  a  ‘  taking  ’  pattern.”  If  the  woman 
succeeds  in  furnishing  such  a  one,  say,  for  instance, 
a  lady’s  cloak,  whose  “  model  ”  (cut)  gains  the 
storekeeper’s  approbation,  she  is  sure  of  work  for 
a  while,  as  she  alone  is  the  owner  of  the  model ;  all 
copies  can  be  ordered  only  of  her ;  and  rarely  does 
a  first  order  call  for  less  than  one  or  two  dozen. 
This  is  readily  enough  understood,  since  every 
wholesale  dealer  has  to  send  at  least  one  or  two 


samples  to  each  of  the  retailers,  who  are  to  solicit 
larger  orders  on  them. 

But  what  is  a  pattern,  after  all  ?  A  hundred  new 
on^  make  their  appearanee  every  day.  The  great 
point  is  to  outdo  a  competitor,  to  excel  any  and 
every  one  of  them,  to  hit  the  favorable  moment, 
and  to  come  forward  with  a  new  pattern ;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  a  sufficient  number  of  these  have  been 
made,  with  which  to  meet  the  first  rush  of  incoming 
orders.  If  the  pattern  has  been  well  received  ana 
met  with  a  ready  sale,  some  competitor  is  sure  to  imi¬ 
tate  it,  by  modifying  it  in  one  or  more  particulars,  and 
by  making  it  of  poorer  and  therefore  cheaper  qual¬ 
ity,  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  it  at  a  lower  price. 
He  who  gives  quickly  gives  double ;  but  he  who 
gets  goods  ready  for  sale  quickest  sells  ten  times 
more  than  another.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Sadowa,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  breast-pins  of 
“  needle-gun  ”  shape  were  put  upon  the  market 
and  sold  readily.  Four  weeks  later,  when  people 
in  France  had  ceased  to  admire  and  begun  to  be 
envious,  nobody  would  wear  these  pins.  Before 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  might  have  been 
bought  at  all  the  street-comers,  for  a  couple  of  sous, 
a  so-called  “  German  Clown,”  holding  a  Prussian 
by  the  ear,  and  making  him  jump  by  means  of  an 
India-rubber  string.  A  month  later  the  “  German 
Clown  ”  was  made  to  jump  up  and  down  by  the 
Prussian  holding  him  by  the  ear.  These  toj-s,  on 
which  fortunes  are  made*  cheap  as  they  are,  may 
best  show  the  disadvantageous  effect  oi  anachro¬ 
nisms  and  the  profound  truth  of  the  adage.  Time  is 
money. 

Let  us  see,  however,  whence  the  work-woman 
(returning  to  the  example  of  a  “  confection  ”  given 
above)  takes  the  new  pattern,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  is  first  made  of  white  muslin  (mousseline 
raide),  and  whose  seams  and  trimmings  are  merely 
indicated  by  dark  lines.  There  are  many  sources 
from  which  an  intelligent  seamstress  Can  draw  her 
ideas.  First  of  all,  there  is  her  own  Inventive 
genius ;  but  that,  unfortunately,  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  class  of  women,  inasmuch  as  all  inventors  have 
it  in  common.  Next  we  have  the  “  custom  ”  of 
those  ladies,  who  prefer  to  have  an  idea  of  their  own 
fertile  brains  carried  out  by  an  obscure  seamstress, 
rather  than  confide  it  to  a  well-known  man-tailor, 
who  would  not  fail  to  recommend  the  novelty  to 
other  ladies  as  his  own  invention,  thus  robbing  the 
real  inventress  of  her  chief  pleasure  :  its  exclusive 
possession.  Thus  it  happened  only  a  little  while 
ago,  that  a  lady  of  rank,  distinguished  in  society  for 
the  high  diplomatic  position  of  her  husband  and  her 
own  eccentricities,  had  “  confected  ”  a  costume  she 
intended  to  wear  at  a  bed  masque,  which  costume, 
she  felt  convinced,  would  produce  an  enormous  ef¬ 
fect  upon  all  the  men  and  women  present  on  that 
great  occasion.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  that 
the  strictest  secrecy  had  been  enjoined  upon  the 
lailleur  artist^ ;  the  proiluct  of  his  art  came  fully  up 
to  the  expectations  of  the  noble  customer.  A  vic¬ 
tory-conscious  smile  played  around  the  lips  of  that 
ladv  while  she  was  being  dressed  for  the  ball  by  her 
maids ;  she  lingered  and  lingered  long,  however, 
before  she  entered  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey 
her  to  the  fairy  scene,  in  order  not  to  appear  until 
the  rooms  were  filled,  hoping  thus  to  be  enabled  to 
enter  almost  unobserved,  and  to  enjoy  the  first 
burst  of  unbounded  admiration  which  would  be 
sure  to  greet  ^er  entrance.  What  was  her  aston¬ 
ishment  at  being  received  with  merely  a  smile  !  She 
ascribed  this  dubibus  homage  at  first  to  the  envy  of 
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her  rivals,  but  soon  espied  —  four  costumes  exactly 
resembling  her  own,  worn  bjr  young  men.  The 
matter  was  a  simple  one :  a  rival  for  the  crown  of 
the  premiire  modiste  had  bribed  one  of  the 
workmen  of  the  lady’s  tailor,  taken  four  copies  of 
the  costume  in  question,  and  prevailed  upon  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  of  the  sterner  sex 
to  appear  in  them ;  by  what  bribes  and  promises 
remained  a  profound  secret 

Besides  the  sources  already  named,  the  seam¬ 
stresses  have  also  the  use  of  the  public  libraries.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
rue  Richelieu,  by  ^e  side  of  pedantic  old  sa- 
vans  buried  up  to  their  eyes  in  dusty  folios,  the 
rosy  faces  of  several  young  girls,  who  are  busily 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  old  books  of  fashions  and 
collections  of  costumes,  adroitly  copying  a  suit  of 
trimming  here,  the  cut  of  a  robe  there,  which  copies 
they  joyfully  carry  off  to  their  homes,  in  order  to 
prepare  therefrom  patterns  of  larger  size,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  «raployers.  These  latter  examine 
them  critically,  suggest  slight  alterations  and  new 
combinations,  both  of  which  elicit  numerous  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  and  debates  on  the  subject  of 
“  taste  ” ;  some  being  in  favor  of  using  as  little  ma¬ 
terial  as  possible,  others  again  as  much  as  they  can 
conveniently  dispose  of,  for  many  nouveautM 
are  successfully  adopted,  and  “  take,”  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  are  expensive,  while  others  will  only  be 
received  at  all  on  account  of  their  cheapness. 

Even  though  they  may  lack  an  ordinary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  rudimentary  studies  (the  majority  of 
seamstresses  can  neither  read  nor  write,  much  less 
draw),  the  candidates  for  work  repair  to  the  Bu¬ 
reaus  of  Patterns,  i.  e.  shops  where  models,  and 
models  in  white  duck  only,  are  made,  which  are 
sold  at  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  from  five  to 
ten  francs  apiece,  good  care  being  taken  to  have 
no  two  patterns  aUke.,  It  might  be  justly  asked, 
why  the  manufacturers  themselves  do  not  go  to 
these  bureaus  at  once,  instead  of  confining  them¬ 
selves  to  and  relying  upon  the  selections  made  by 
the  work-women.  The  reason  is  an  obvious  one,  — 
it  saves  them  money.  A  business  of  any  fair  extent 
and  standing  turns  out  several  thousand  “  numbers  ” 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  requisite  outlay  for 
the  patterns  would  indeed  be  a  heavy  one,  and  can 
actually  be  saved,  inasmuch  as  the  manufacturer 
would  still  have  .to  find  him  a  seamstress  willing  to 
do  the  work,  and,  even  if  found,  she  would  not  be 
likely  to  take  as  much  interest  in  the  work  thus 
dealt  out  to  her  as  she  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  in  her  own  “  model.”  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  manufacturers  never  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  class  of  shops  just  described  ;  they  do 
so,  however,  but  rarely. 

A  great  assistance  is  derived  from  the  so-called 
“  get-ups  ”  at  the  theatres ;  for  instance,  those  at 
the  Varidtds,  Gymnase,  Porte  St.  Martin,  Gaitd, 
Chatelet,  and  even  the  Comddie  Fran9ai8e.  The 
success  of  a  large  number  of  pieces  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  determined  by  the  female  portion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  in  criticisms  of  this  kind  the  costumes  come 
in  for  a  large  share. 

What,  we  ask,  would  have  become  of  the  “  Be- 
noiton  family  ”  but  for  the  very  eccentric!^  of  the 
costumes  ?  Or  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  Gymnase 
would  have  brought  out  Paul  Dalloz’s  Don  Quixote, 
if  there  had  not  been  a  fair  chance  of  making  a 
brilliant  display  in  dresses  ?  Managen  of  Parisian 
theatres  must  indeed  thoroughly  un^rstand  their 
business  and  the  foibles  of  their  audiences  to  real¬ 


ize  so  handsome  a  surplus  in  spite  of  their  immense 
expenditure.  For  that  very  reason  they  mre 
nothing  in  their  elegant  and  costly  get-ups.  They 
actually  go  to  the  most  talented  painters  for  the 
patterns  of  their  costumes,  the  comoinatiou  of  col¬ 
ors,  and  the  materials  themselves,  which  require 
great  care  in  point  of  drapery.  Painters  like  Gus¬ 
tave  Roux,  Gustave  Dore,  Beaued  and  Godefroy 
Durand,  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  put  their 
crayons  on  paper  for  any  one  of  the  theatres ;  and 
many  of  the  best  tailors  are  glad  enough  to  furnish 
the  work  on  the  costumes  of  some  great  characten 
free  of  charge.  For  it  may  be  expected,  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  that,  the  piece  meet¬ 
ing  with  success,  the  toilets  and  costumes  appearing 
therein  will  become  fashionable,  and  give  the  gen¬ 
erous  tailor  business  enough  to  indemnify  him  ten¬ 
fold  for  his  loss.  Attentive  seamstresses,  therefore, 
never  fail,  entirely  aside  from  the  innate  passion  for 
the  theatre  peculiar  to  all  Frenchwomen,  to  go  to 
the  performances  of  successful  a  la  vogue  pieces  as 
soon  as  possible. 

That  not  unfrequently  mere  external  causes  in¬ 
duce  the  adoption  of  certain  costumes  or  articles  of 
dress  is  too  well  known  to  be  alluded  to  at  length 
here;  the  history  of  crinoline,  long  wigs,  etc.  is 
universally  remembered.  Fashion,  however,  does 
not  confine  itself  to  the  cut  of  a  garment  alone ;  its 
dominion  extends  with  equal  rigor  to  the  material 
and  the  color  of  the  same.  “  Formerly,”  writes  an 
expert  from  the  Palace  of  the  Exhibition,  “  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  class  garments  according  to  the 
different  textures  of  which  they  were  made,  such  as 
wool,  linen,  silk,  cotton.  For  a  long  while  past  the 
various  mixtures  of  wool  and  silk,  silk  and  cotton, 
silk  and  linen,  etc.  have  taken  equal  rank.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  decades  other  fibrous  sub¬ 
stances  also  got  into  use,  such  as  goat’s  hair,  Manilla 
hemp,  etc.,  which  are  now  being  mixed  with  the 
older  textures,  thus  increasing  the  variety  of  mate¬ 
rials  far  beyond  the  Pythagorean  Tables.”  As  an 
essential  element  to  the  greater  or  lesser  ease  and 
probability  of  making  a  certain  texture  “  fashion¬ 
able,”  the  item  of  cost  deserves  special  considera¬ 
tion.  Point-lace  robes,  such  as  the  Champ  de  Mars 
has  seen,  requiring  the  work  of  twb  hundred  seam¬ 
stresses  for  the  space  of  three  entire  years,  will 
never  equal  the  sale  of  mohair  or  alpaca.  Fou¬ 
lards  and  Marcellines  need  fear  no  competition  from 
the  Lyons  Lizere's  fagannh ;  for  fashion  is  a  dem¬ 
ocrat,  basing  her  sway  on  the  participation  of  the 
masses,  and  this  simple  truism  will  explain  the  fact 
why  mere  force  and  compulsion  cannot  affect  it. 
When  about  a  year  ago  the  condition  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  in  the  second  capital  of  the  French  Em¬ 
pire  had  reached  a  menacing  climax,  the  Chief  of 
State  announced  that  the  upper  classes  would  soon 
give  a  new  stimulus  to  trade.  Empress  Eugenie 
onlered  forthwith,  at  Lyons,  twenty-four  pattern 
silk  dresses,  and  expressed  to  the  ladies  of  her  court 
the  desire  of  seeing  them  dressed  in  similar  attire 
more  frequently  than  before.  The  wives  of  some 
of  the  ambassadors  and  high  officers  at  the  Tuileries 
promptly  followed  her  example,  but  their  efforts 
were  ineffectual ;  they  resembled  the  proverbial 
drop  in  the  ocean.  Similar  efforts  had  been  made 
in  1852.  The  Empire  greatly  favored  the  gam¬ 
bling  in  stocks,  incited  stupendous  but  unsound 
mercantile  enterprises,  built  railroads  for  which 
there  was  no  real  demand,  and  put  a  keen  edge  on 
a  desire,  inborn  in  every  Frenchman,  namely,  that 
of  getting  rich  in  a  hurry  and  parading  this  wealth 
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in  outward  splendor.  Luxury  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  At  the  selection  of  toilets,  especially  in  cer¬ 
tain  circles,  taste  was  utterly  disregarded  at  the 
expense  of  costliness,  and  the  Exhi&tion  of  1855 
roved  then  already  that  the  manufacturers  were 
ut  too  glad  to  help  on  this  tendency ;  they  tried 
to  excel  each  the  other  in  richness  and  showiness  of 
design,  and  no  less  in  their  extravagant  prices. 
But  the  law  of  the  pendulum  movement  is  unfailing 
and  immutable ;  a  reaction  was  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence. 

Shoddy  was  soon  unmasked,  the  easily  gotten 
fortunes  were  as  quickly  frittered  away,  the  so- 
called  “  grand  monde  ”  were  anxious  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  “  demi-monde  ”  by  their  very 
simplicity  of  dress,  and  gave  over  conspicuous  cos¬ 
tumes  to  those  who  lived  upon  whetting  the  appe¬ 
tites  of  the  crowd.  In  vain  were  all  the  eflForts  of 
the  Lyons  manufacturers  to  mmntain  themselves  in 
pnblic  favor.  England,  Prussia,  and  Switzerland 
made  themselves  independent  in  their  silk-manu¬ 
factures,  and  produced  cheap  and  plain  goods ;  the 
eccentric  notions  of  the  North  Americans  were 
tamed  down  by  their  great  war ;  the  looms  on  the 
shores  of  the  Rhone  are  standing  still  until  their 
owners  shall  finally  yield  in  rendering  obedience 
to  the  tastes  and  predilections  of  -the  multitude.  If 
Fashion  cannot  be  governed  by  decrees  from  the 
throne,  sneers  and  ridicule  are  equally  indifferent  to 
her.  As  a  proof  thereof  we  need  only  mention  the 
custom,  imported  from  England,  of  allowing  the 
ends  of  the  ribbons  usually  worn  round  the  neck  to 
hang  down  on  the  back.  The  French,  as  is  well 
known,  called  the  pennants  of  the  fair  marriage¬ 
seeking  neighbors  across  the  Channel,  Suivez-tnoi, 
jeune  homme ;  but  this  prevented  that  custom  from 
I  spreading  as  little  as  some  years  ago  the  last  at¬ 
tempt  succeeded  in  driving  the  round  straw  hats 
from  the  field. 

That  “  colors  ”  are  likewise  governed  by  fashion 
needs  no  special  proof ;  we  all  know  that  the  very 
collar  of  the  mourning  garb  and  the  drapery  of  the 
coffin  differs  with  different  nations.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  taste  for  high  colors  may  be  considered 
extinct  with  civilized  nations ;  in  the  male  costume 
more  particularly,  distinct  colors  are  scorned.  As 
regards  the  habiliments  of  the  fair  sex,  a  similar 
movement  was  at  one  time  apparent ;  the  youthful 
rose-color,  the  brilliant  sky-blue,  disappeared  more 
and  more  from  the  pattern-lists  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  the  so-called  indistinct  or  “  made  ” 
colors  became  the  chief  article  of  trade.  Owing  to 
Nicholson’s  and  Perkins’s  beautiful  discovery,  a  sud¬ 
den  reaction  was  brought  about.  The  aniline 
colors  awakened  once  more  a  desire  and  taste  for 
high  colors ;  rose,  sky-blue,  and  violet  became  great 
favorites.  Almost  every  day  brings  a  new  and 
beautiful  shade,  whose  adoption  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
peded  by  the  certainty  of  its  short-lived  durability  : 
does  a  peach  taste  less  sweet  because  we  can  eat  it 
in  a  minute  or  two  ? 

“  Violet  ”  more  particularly  has  met  with  general 
and  lasting  favor,  even  though  aesthetic  philosophers 
count  it  among  the  “  disquieting  ”  colors.  First  and 
foremost,  this  shade  owes  its  favorable  reception  to 
the  circumstances  of  being  the  color  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  flower ;  next,  and  this  is  decisive,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  most  becoming,  and  on  that  account 
specially  preferred  by  Madame  Eugtlnle. 

Not  without  due  influence  on  fashion’s  choice, 
are  “  political  events,”  etc.,  be  they  of  a  greater  or 
lesser  significance.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  that 


in  certain  countries  the  wearing  of  gray  slouched 
hats  (calabrese)  was  strictly  forbidden ;  that  in 
Russia  and  Poland  red,  black,  and  green  (symboliz¬ 
ing  bloodshed,  grief,  and  hope  of  Poland’s  restora¬ 
tion)  were  tabooed ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
red-flannel  shirts  are  not  overmuch  liked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  wives  and  female  relatives  of  the 
members  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club  used  to  appear  at 
the  races  in  the  colors  of  the  Count  de  Lagrange,  in 
order  to  show  their  admiration  and  sympathy  ror  his 
horses.  During  the  Italian  war  in  1859,  the  Parisian 
ladies  showed  a  decided  preference  for  white, — green, 
— red.  At  present  they  are  strongly  in  favor  of  dark 
blue  cloth  dresses  with  yellow  (brass  gilt)  buttons ; 
probably,  as  has  been  jestingly  said,  in  orfer  to  ac¬ 
custom  their  countrymen  to  the  sight  of  Prussian 
uniforms.  That  the  very  name  of  a  new  shade  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  little  import  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  eagerness  with  which  the  “  Bis¬ 
marck-brown  ”  and  the  “  Vert  Mettemich  ”  are 
adopted. 

Shakespeare  tells  us  that  the  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet ;  but  the  discoverers  of 
new  dyes  and  the  proprietors  of  dye-houses  are  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  know  very  well  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  a  name,  as  far  as  the  multitude  are 
concerned.  This  experience,  moreover,  is  not  of 
recent  date.  An  article  “Essai  sur  I’Esprit  de 
conversation  et  sur  quelques  moyens  de  Vacquerir” 
(a  treatise  on  the  spirit  of  conversation  and  some 
hints  to  acquire  it),  published  in  Paris  in  1819,  very 
urgently  recommended  to  the  reader,  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  ladles,  to  praise  their  favorite  colors ;  nam¬ 
ing,  as  those  of  that  day,  crapaud  expirant  and  puce 
eoanoui.  It  is  very  difficult,  nevertheless,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  sudden  and  universal  favor  which  a 
color  or  shade  is  apt  to  find ;  for  years  it  (and  text¬ 
ures  also)  may  have  been  urged  upon  the  public 
without  Iming  so  much  as  noticed  even ;  all  at  once 
fashion  conceives  a  hankering  for  the  thing  hitherto 
unnoticed  or  despised,  and  buys  at  enormous  prices 
what  as  “  unsalable  ”  has  long  been  considered  al¬ 
most  worthless.  Much  evidently  depends  upon  the 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  “  reclame  ” ; 
forif  Fashion  is  a  goddess,  Reclame  resembles  Iris,  her 
winged  messenger ;  and  just  as  Iris  belongs  to  Here, 
so  does  Reclame  more  peculiarly  belong  to  the  Pa¬ 
risians.  They  know  the  secret,  as  if  they  were 
all  descended  from  Papa  Bamum ;  every  means  is 
sanctified  by  the  end,  every  way  a  good  and  fair  one, 
provided  it  lead  to  the  goal,  —  notoriety.  News¬ 
papers,  parlor-walls,  board  fences,  railway-stations, 
drop-scenes,  chambermaids,  omnibus-tops,  job-wag¬ 
ons,  —  all  are  in  the  service  of  Reclame.  If  we  can 
but  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  !  is  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  regiments  that  bear  her  banner  aloft. 
And  if  there  be  a  field  more  especially  adapted  to 
gain  her  victories,  again  is  it  Paris  and  France, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  a  name,  adopted  the  present 
government  and  —  tolerate  it. 


A  LETTER  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

[Tm  folloiriDg  letter  by  Sir  Wa'ter  Scott  was  discovered,  a  short 
tiiM  since,  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Wilhelm  Orimm  by  his 
son,  Herman  Orimm  of  Berlin.  It  is  addressed  simply  to  “  Mr. 
Orimm,  Cassel,”  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  for  which  of  the 
brothers,  Jacob  or  Wilhelm,  it  was  intended. 

The  references  to  Robert  Owen,  and  to  Brothers  the  Prophet  — 
immortalised  by  Southey  in  the  “  Devira  Walk  ”  —  are  curious. 
Bo  is  the  allusion  to  the  probable  “  fall  ”  of  Hamburg  and  the  het 
that  in  1814  a  letter  took  three  months  to  travel  than  Cassel  to  Edin¬ 
burgh.  We  have  changed  aU  these  things  j  but  we  have  not  aban- 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


doned  that  dislike  to  the  Oemuui  written  cluineter  which  (omu  so 
pathetic  «  postacript  to  Sir  Walter’s  letter. 

The  £inriedler  mentioned  near  the  cloae,  was,  as  Hr.  Berman 
CMmm  informs  me,  the  Cinsiedlerzeitung,  a  literary  mafasine  to 
which  his  father  and  ancle  contributed,  and  which  had  a  year’s  ex¬ 
istence  only,  in  1808.] 

Mr.  Grimm,'  Cabsel  :  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  Your  vorj’  welcome  letter  reached 
me  only  yesterday.  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with 
what  you  have  done  for  ancient  (^rman  literature, 
to  which  my  studies  have  in  some  measure  been  di¬ 
rected,  so  tnat  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  rich  field  of 
ancient  poetry  wLicii  your  country  aflfords.  The 
’collection  of  Professor  Muller  (the  property  of  a 
friend)  has  made  me  in  some  degree  familiar  with 
Der  alte  Hildebrand  and  the  other  chivalrous  heroes 
of  the  Heldenbuch.  I  owe  the  little  knowledge  I 
have  on  these  subjects  to  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Henry  Weber,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  an  unweijried  in¬ 
vestigator  of  the  antiquities  both  of  England  and 
of  his  native  country.  He  resided  in  Edinburgh 
until  the  beginning  of  last  winter,  when  he  left  us 
to  follow  other  prospects  which  occurred  in  Eng¬ 
land.  You  will  probably  receive  a  letter  from  him 
respecting  what  is  doing  in  London  in  romantic 
lore.  1  have  requested  him  to  write  to  you,  because 
while  all  I  know  is  most  sincerely  at  your  service,  he 
being  ulriusque  lingua  doctor  and  an  enthusiast  in 
German  literature,  may  be  able  to  communicate 
much  thAt  is  curious  and  interesting  which  might 
escape  me. 

Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  Robert  Jamieson  undertook 
to  publish  a  miscellaneous  volume  upon  Northern 
antimiities,  chiefly  relating  to  those  of  Scandinavia 
and  Northern  Germany,  to  which  I  contributed  an 
abridgment  of  the  Eyrbiggia  Saga.  I  will  send 
you  a  copy  with  some  other  books,  of  which  I  beg 
leave  to  request  your  friendly  acceptance.  Mr. 
Robert  Jamieson  is  still  in  Edinburgh,  having  a 
situation  in  the  Register  House.  He  also  is  an  en¬ 
thusiast  in  German  literature,  having  long  resided 
at  Riga,  where  he  had  opportunities  of  studying 
it  with  advantage.  Of  the  other  persons  concern¬ 
ing  whom  you  inquire,  I  can  also  give  you  some 
account.  My  poor  friend  Leyden  died  of  a  fever 
after  our  troops  had  landed  on  Batavia,  in  the  East 
Indies.  He  had  distinguished  himself  latterly  by 
the  most  extensive  acquirements  in  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature,  and  his  loss  is  incalculable. 
With  the  Northern  Antiquities  you  will  receive  the 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  which  will  probably 
interest  you.  The  history  is  written  by  Southey, 
one  of  our  most  celebrated  authors,  both  in  prose 
and  poetry,  and  lately  named  Poet  Laureate  by  the 
Regent.  It  contains  a  memoir  of  poor  Leyden’s 
life,  which  I  drew  up  for  the  Register,  and  some 
other  literary  articles  which  will  perhajis  amuse  you. 

Mr.  Ellis  (a  man  of  fortune,  and  long  a  member 
of  Parliament)  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine.  He 
has  published  nothing  save  his  abridgment  of  the 
romances,  with  which  you  are  acquainted.  He  was 
a  great  patron  of  Mr.  Owen,  and  very  earnest  for 
the  publication  of  the  Mabinogion,  of  which  I  have 
seen  some  curious  specimens  in  his  possession.  But 
unfortunately,  Owen  has  gone  half  mad  after  a 
scoundrelly  prophet  called  Brothers,  and  I  fear  is 
too  far  gone  in  fanaticism  ever  to  be  of  service  to 
,  literature,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Ritson 
died  in  a  melancholy  manner,  having  first,  in  a  fit 
of  insanity,  destroyed  all  his  curious  transcripts  and 
manuscripts.  Previously,  he  disposed  of  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  books,  which  were  very  curious.  I  should 
also  explain  that  Robert  Jamieson,  editor  of  the 


Ballads,  though  alike  in  name  and  pursuits,  is  difiier. 
ent  from  Dr.  Robert  Jamieson,  author  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Dictionary.  The  latter  is  a  clergyman,  not  of 
the  Established  Church,  but  of  a  particular  class  of 
Scottish  Dissenters  hitherto  only  remarkable  for  re¬ 
ligious  zeal.  But  this  excellent  man,  upon  a  very 
small  income  in  proportion  to  his  exertions,  has  bred 
up  a  family  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  children,  formed  a 
library  and  collection  of  medals,  and  employs  his 
whole  leisure  in  the  study  of  antiquities,  without 
forfeiting  the  attachment  of  his  hearers  or  neglect¬ 
ing  his  professional  studies. 

There  are  two  poems  in  ancient  Scottish,  both 
classical,  and  almost  epic.  One  relates  to  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  who  recovered  Scotland 
from  the  English  yoke,  and  is  wellnigh  historical 
in  its  details.  The  other  relates  to  the  great  cham¬ 
pion  of  our  freedom,  William  Wallace.  It  is  legen¬ 
dary,  but  makes  up  in  a  high  spirit  of  poetry  what 
it  wants  in  historical  authenticity.  Both  of  them 
being,  till  of  late,  great  favorites  with  the  common 
people,  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  but  in  a 
very  degraded  and  corrupt  state.  The  historian, 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  has  indeed  made  an  edition  of  the 
Bruce,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  good  one.  I  have 
been  instigating  Dr.  Jamieson,  who  has  collated 
and  corrected  bis  -copies  of  both  books  from  the 
best  and  most  ancient  manuscripts,  to  give  us  such 
an  edition  as  Maepherson’s  edition  of  Winton’i 
Chronicle,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  obtain  a  splen¬ 
did  subscription.  He  has  written  a  curious  and 
learned,  but  somewhat  heavy  work  upon  the  Cul- 
dees,  or  Ancient  Christian  Cleigy  of  Gotland.  It 
is  somewhat  too  professional,  but  I  will  add  a  copy 
to  my  parcel  for  you.  I  will  also  join  copies  of  my 
own  things  if  not  out  of  print.  I  am  pretty  sure 
I  have  Sir  Tristram,  on  which  I  put  out  my  strength 
as  an  antiquary.  But  I  am  at  present  writing  in 
my  little  country  cottage,  and  shall  not  be  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  till  a  fortnight  hence,  and  then  I  shall  hanlly 
know  how  to  send  my  packet.  I  will  make  inquiry, 
however,  both  at  Leith  and  London,  and  I  only 
hope  it  will  reach  you  sooner  than  your  letter  of 
the  24th  January  has  gained  Scotland.  My  friends 
and  publishers,  the  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  if  you  should  find  the  Edin.  'Annual  Register 
likely  to  find  sale  in  Germany,  which,  from  the 
historical  information,  I  should  think  probable,  will 
supply  you  or  your  correspondents  in  exchange  for 
foreign  books  of  reputation.  Most  of  the  other 
volumes  of  which  I  shall  request  your  acceptance 
are  also  published  by  them.  What  I  trust  to  be 
able  to  send  you  are,  'The  Register,  8  volumes,  — 
The  Culdees,  —  My  own  Poems,  and  Sir  Tristram. 
Besides  the  poems  of  Marmion  and  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  I  wrote  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  one 
of  Don  Roderick,  and  more  lately,  Rokeby  (these 
I  will  send  with  the  Northern  Antiquities,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  other  things  which  do  not  occur  to  me  at 
thus  moment).  I  presume  mails  will  be  now  regu¬ 
larly  made  up  through  Holland  until  Hamburg  fall. 
If  you  address  me  under  care  of  Francis  Freeling, 
Esq.,  General  Post-Office,  London,  a  letter  of  any 
moilerate  size,  containing  a  small  volume,  if  you 
will,  will  reach  me  free  of  expense.  The  inner 
direction,  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Free¬ 
ling  is  secretary  to  our  post-office  establishment 
through  Britain,  and  a  man  of  literaturai 

I  am  possessor  of  a  copy  of  your  Einsiedler,  and 
was  much  flattered  by  finding  the  Scottish  Ballads 
had  been  of  use  to  your  researches. 

I  fejff  Mr.  Douce  will  do  no  more  for  literature. 


HOUSEHOLD  SERVICE. 


His  health  is  n,ot  goofl,  and  he  has  resigned  a  sit-  such  attire,  —  this  is  a  disgrace.  To  make  carpets 
nation  which  he  had  in  the  hluseiim,  which  seems  is  a  cre<lit ;  to  sweep  them,  a  shame, 
to  intimate  an  intention  not  to  write  again.  He  is  The  coalheaver,  begrimed  and  filthy,  may  deserve 
by  far  our  most  diligent  investigator  of  the  history  our  respect  as  he  empties  his  bags  into  our  cellar,  but 
of  popular  fiction,  but  perhaps  the  habits  of  collect-  the  clean  and  well-mannered  footman  who  places 
bg  minute  information  are  rather  inconsistent  with  them  in  our  grate  is  a  “  pampered  menial,”  to  be 
the  power  of  generalizing  and  combining  the  deduc-  held  up  to  wearisome  ridicule.  Trades  that  involve 
tions  which  it  affords.  disgusting  sights  and  f«tid  smells,  and  days  spent  in 

I  have  not  seen  the  Berlin  collection  of  Kinder-  sewers  or  slaughter-houses  are  affirmed  (and  so  far, 
ndrehen,  1813,  which  I  should  like  much  to  possess,  justly,)  to  bear  no  moral  taint.  But  offices,  cleanly, 
but  I  have  often  read  with  delight  the  Volkxindrchen  and  above  all,  kindly,  each  separate  service  directly 
of  Musiius,  and  I  recognize  in  the  story  of  the  Berg-  tending  to  the  comfort  of  a  fellow-creature,  are  as- 
Geist,  at  Rammelsberg,  and  several  other  tales,  the  serted  to  be  unworthy  of  human  beings, 
outlines  of  the  stories  of  our  nurseries  and  schools.  The  absunlity  of  such  paradoxes  might  be  left  to 
I  have  also  a  very  curious  and  miscellaneous  collec-  explode  them  in  due  time,  were  it  not  that  their 
tion  of  books  in  German,  containing  the  Gehornte  currency  is  very  obviously  causing  the  evil  which 
Siegfried,  and  other  romantic  tales.  They  were  has  been  imagined.  Domestic  service  is  becoming 
collected  by  Mr.  Weber,  and  amount  to  four  vol-  less  really  respectable,  became  it  is  less  respected, 
umes.  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  knows  more  of  The  better  class  of  persons  who  formerly  engaged  in 
Scottish  popular  fiction  than  I  do  myself,  excepting  it,  knowing  it  to  be  an  honest,  and  believing  it  to  be 
the  tales  of  the  Highlands,  with  which  I  am  less  im-  an  honorable  mode  of  supporting  themselves,  are 
mediately  familiar.  Any  questions  you  can  propose  ceasing  to  undertake  it,  since  they  habitually  find  it 
on  the  subject  I  will  answer  with  all  the  fidelity  spoken  of  with  disdain ;  while  the  humbler  class  whq 
and  attention  in  my  power.  This  b  a  long  letter,  still  engage  in  it  do  so  with  that  sense  of  dislike,  and 
but  I  wish  it  to  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  my  willing  of  sacrificing  the  more  respectable  for  the  more 
acceptance  of  the  offer  of  yours,  and  of  the  esteem  lucrative  labor,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  be- 
with  which  I  am,  dear  Sir,  ginning  of  a  mercenary  career.*  No  profession  in  the 

Your  obedient  Servant,  world,  had  it  tenfold  the  pretensions  to  honor  which 

Walter  Scott.  could  belong  to  the  simple  duties  of  a  household, 
iiBOTsroRD  SUB  MnBosE,  could  sustain  itself  without  deterioration,  in  the  face 

2ath  April,  1814.  of  such  prejudice  as  is  now  tumed'against  domestic 

I  read  the  German  language  with  facility,  as  you  sen’ice.  We  all  know  familiarly  how  every  walk  in 
•re  so  good  as  to  use  the  Latin  characters,  but  I  dare  life,  even  the  ministry  of  religion,  rises  or  falls  in 
not  attempt  to  write  it.  fact,  as  it  rises  or  falls  in  public  estimation ;  how  it 

_  is  chosen  by  the  able  and  well  accredited,  or  left  for 
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It  b  not  a  little  singular,  that  those  who  are  fond- 


those  who  have  no  other  choice ;  how  it  is  pursued 
with  pride  and  energy,  or  unwillingly  followed  with 
a  constant  reference  to  pecuniary  reward.  Servants 
tbnn  no  exceptional  cla.'is  among  human  beings,  and 


est  of  descanting  on  the  intrinsic  Dignity  of  Labor  if,  instead  of  upholding  their  ^siness  as  one  most 
thould  often  be  those  who  consider  as  degrading  one  useful  and  respwtable,  we  run  it  down  as  derogatory 
of  the  most  useful  and  kindly  of  all  its  applications,  to  the  dignity  of  men  and  women,  we  have  only 
While  the  old  Roman  and  the  Oriental  deemed  ease  ourselves  to  blame  if  it  daily  fall  into  lower  hands, 
and  dignity  to  be  wellnigh  synonymous,  while  our  “0*^  he  pupued  in  a  baser  spirit.  Now  that  the 
northern  ancestors  thought  war  and  the  chase  the  old  complaints  about  bad  servants  have  risen  to  a 
sole  occupation  of  freemen,  and  work  of  any  kind  sort  of  perennial  public  grievance,  it  may  not  be 
the  portion  of  serfs ;  while  the  religion  of  Christen-  am'ss  pause,  and  .ask  whether  for  some  years  back 
dom  itself  was  understood  to  teach  that  Providence  the  class  of  employers  has  not  been  busily  engaged 
in  ordaining  labor  pronounced  a  curse;— while  m  spoiling  its  own  chances  of  obtaining  good  ser- 
these  ideas  prevailed,  it  would  not,  indeed,  have  vants ;  and  whether  lofty  declamations  on  one  side, 
been  surprising  had  Household  Service  been  held  in  the  pleasant  jests  of  Punch  on  the  other,  have 
low  esteem.  But  the  remark.able  paradox  is,  that  not  gone  together  to  make  numberless  self-respecting 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  wherein  the  old  '«««  and  well-nurtured  women  shun  a  line  of  life 
views  regarding  work  in  general  have  undergone  a  wherein  they  might  have  contributed  probablv  more^ 
complete  revolution,  the  public  estimation  of  this  than  in  any  other  way  to  the  general  well-being  of 
one  form  of  it,  so  far  from  rising  with  the  rest,  has  the  community. 

fallen  very  much  below  its  former  level.  It  was  re-  Let  us  take  the  thing  on  the  highest  ground  at 
served  for  our  generation,  and  for  those  among  us  once.  English  and  American  democrats  affirm  (or 
especially  who  glory  in  the  exposure  of  the  folly  of  at  least  assume  in  all  discussions  of  the  subject)  that 
feudalism,  and  who  daily  exhort  us  to  domestic  service  has  in  it  an  intrinsic  element, 

shall  we  call  it  of  dependence  or  obedience?  — 
“  Labor !  All  Ubor  U  noble  and  holy  ”  which  renders  it  unfit  to  be  undertaken  by  a  human 

to  proclaim  also  their  infinite  contempt  for  that  la-  being  fully  awake  to  the  dignity  of  his,  or  her, 
bor,  without  which  all  the  refinements  of  civilized  nature.  Tlie  manhood  in  a  man  and  the  woman- 
life  would  be  at  an  end.  It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  hood  in  a  woman  suffers,  they  think,  by  the  duties 

these  persons,  noble  to  herd  cattle,  and  (we  pre-  — — — - 

Kme)  holy  to  butcher  them  in  the  shambles  ;  but  to  *  AooonllaK  to  the  Report  attached  to  the  Cenens  of  1861,  it 
prepare  their  flesh  for  food,  or  place  it  on  our  Ubles,  WT*"  “>01  the  oum^r  of  male  »ervMt»  in  togi^  aad  Waiw 

f  _  ]  .•  _ ‘  •  .1  _  1  ha*  iDcreaaed  wnce  1831  by  30,28T,  and  that  of  femalea  by  415.963; 

••  a  degradation..  1 0  weave  our  cliches  in  the  loom,  ^  males  having  increased  at  a  slower  and  the  females  at  a  taster 
or  sew  them  in  the  tailor’s  and  milliner’a  work-room,  nte  than  tha  popalathm.  Comparlair  th*  Censas  of  1851  and  that 
is  honorable  •  hut  to  wive  a  helninw  hand  fanoh  as  “  would  appear  that  not  only  hare  tamale  servants  mai¬ 
ls  nonoraoie  ,  out  10  give  a  imiping  ;,sacn  as  ^  disproportionately  to  male,  but  the  increase  Ues  chiefly 

son  might  give  to  father,  or  sister  to  Sieter)  to  don  among  servants  of  the  lower  grades. 
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and  conditions  of  household  paid  labor.  Therefore 
the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  domestic  service  isj 
an  evil  to  be  reduced  within  the  narrowest  possible  ] 
compass,  and  hereafter  to  be  abolished  in  the  millen¬ 
nium  of  pure  democracy  Ijy  the  joint  aid  of  machin¬ 
ery,  cookery  shops,  and  the  voluntary  work  of  the 
females  of  each  family.  Are  these  ide<as  true  ?  Is 
this  consummation  either  possible,  or  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  if  possible  it  be  ? 

Let  it  be  granted  cordially,  that  if  service  involve 
human  degradation  ;  if  a  coachman  or  butler  can  be 
but  half  a  man,  or  a  housemaid  or  dairymaid  the 
fraction  of  a  woman,  then  indeed  the  institution  of 
service  is  a  sin  against  huinani^,  and  shame  to  the 
community  where  it  exists.  Ko  matter  how  useful 
it  be,  how  much  it  may  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  physical  ease  of  the  whole  wealthier  class,  it  is 
a  great  moral  wrong  if  it  degr.ade  the  humblest,  and 
every  good  man  is  bound  to  do  his  utmost  to  abolish 
it  forthwith.  Nay,  we  would  go  further  than  most  of 
these  reformers  seem  disposed  practically  to  do,  and 
affirm  that  to  employ  our  fellow-creatures  in  a  way 
which  we  believe  involves  their  moral  degradation, 

’  is  such  an  offence  that  nothing  can  justify  us  in  do¬ 
ing  it  for  a  day,  and  that  (granted  the  premises) 
every  gentleman  is  bound  to  give  up  keeping  horses 
which  he  is  not  prepared  to  groom  and  drive  for 
himself ;  and  every  lady  is  called  on  to  perform,  in 
her  household,  the  duties  of  cook,  housemaid,  and 
scullion,  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  There  seems  to  us 
no  escape  from  this  conclusion,  harsh  though  it  may 
be.  Service  is  either  morally  inno.xious  and  con¬ 
veys  no  degradation,  or  it  conveys  such  degradation 
and  is  therefore  grievously  noxious.  If  it  lie  the 
latter,  to  bribe  our  fellow-creatures,  by  liberal  wages 
and  luxurious  living,  to  undergo  that  pernicious 
moral  influence  for  our  benefit,  can  be  nothing  short 
of  a  sin. 

But  we  pause  at  the  threshold,  to  ask  what  truth 
there  is  in  this  assertion,  or  assumption,  that  house¬ 
hold  service  is  degrading  ?  AV^hat  grounds  are  there 
for  regarding  it  with  contempt?  The  reply,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  is  this :  The  conditions  of  it  are  ig¬ 
noble  ;  and  the  persons  who  actually  undertake  it 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  deserving  of  small  esteem. 
Let  us  examine  both  these  grounds. 

The  first  condition  of  service  which  provokes  ob¬ 
jection,  is  that  it  frequently  involves  hourly  and  mo¬ 
mentary  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  employer. 
To  be  ordered,  for  instance,  to  replenish  the  grate, 
or  to  bring  a  cup  of  tea,  or  take  the  children  out 
walking,  is  held  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  liberty 
of  the  freeborn  footman  and  nursery  maid.  And 
though,  in  proportion  as  servants  understand  their 
business  thoroughly  and  perform  it  c.'irefully,  such 
orders  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  still  the  fact  that 
manservant  and  maidservant  must  “look  to  the 
hand  of  their  masters  and  mistresses  ”  (albeit  in  no 
very  prayerful  spirit  just  now),  is  an  intrinsic  ele¬ 
ment  in  domestic  service,  which,  it  is  asserted,  ren¬ 
ders  it  unfit  for  self-respecting  persons. 

The  writer  has  no  intention  of  meeting  this  ob¬ 
jection  by  using  another  and  opposite  cant  of  the 
day,  about  the  duty  and  beauty  and  sanctity  of 
“  Obedience.”  Obedience,  as  common  sense  teaches 
us,  may  be  either  good  or  bad  in  its  influences  on 
the  individual  who  obeys.  The  Jesuit’s  obedience, 
whereby  he  murders  his  own  conscience  of  right 
and  wrong;  all  monastic  vows,  whereby  personal 
responsibility  is  more  or  less  abrogated ;  much  con¬ 
jugal  and  some  filial  obedience,  whereby  the  full- 
grown  human  conscience  is  made  to  lapse  into  the 


puerile  condition,  —  these  we  belieye  to  be  foi%Bof  j| 
obedience  injurious  to  the  moral  health,  truncating  j 
to  the  moral  stature  of  men  and  women. 

But  obedience  which  touches  no  case  of  con¬ 
science,  and  consists  in  performing  a  contract  of 
service  under  direction  of  the  pers’on  to  be  served, 
has  in  it  no  moral  element  that  we  can  discern. 
One  man  contracts  to  do  for  a  stipulated  sum  a 
piece  of  work  which  occupies  him  a  year,  during 
which  he  has  no  fresh  directions  to  receive.  Anoth¬ 
er  contracts  for  the  work  of  a  week,  and  at  the  end  | 
takes  a  fresh  order.  Another  has  a  day’s  task,  an  | 
hour’s,  a  minute’s,  The  rapidity  of  the  various  di-  1 
rections  how  the  same  or  a  fmh  contract  is  to  be  ’ 
fulfilled,  has  nothing  in  it  to  make  it  morally  un¬ 
hurtful  to  build  a  house  or  to  make  a  pair  of  boots:  ' 
and  morally  injurious  to  cook  a  dinner,  or  wait  be-  ! 
hind  a  chair  and  hand  plates  as  they  happen  to  be  ; 
wanted. 

In  numberless  cases  employments  not  reckoned  in  I 
any  way  menial  involve  the  same  form  of  contract,  ^ 
namely,  that  of  agreeing  for  a  certain  price,  to  per-  , 
form  work  of  a  certain  kind  under  continual  direc¬ 
tion.  Not  to  speak  of  the  army  (the  most  honora-  ' 
ble  but  least  free  of  all  contracts  of  service),  all 
sailors,  laborers,  shopmen,  and  hundreds  more,  pe^  ; 
form  their  tasks  continually  directed  by  their  em¬ 
ployers  and  fellows ;  in  many  cases,  far  more  direct-  i 
ed  than  is  ever  a  well-trained  cook,  housemaid,  or 
butler.  The  idea  that  this  point,  then,  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  continual  orders  constitutes  a  peculiar  and  ^ 
essential  evil  in  domestic  service  is  absurd. 

There  is  indeed,  we  hasten  to  admit,  a  form  of  do¬ 
mestic  obedience  which  is  in  truth  unsuited  to  full- 
grown  men  and  women,  at  all  events,  in  the  present 
relations  of  the  different  classes  of  society.  A  con-  ; 
tract  to  do  the  service  of  the  employer  at  his  direc-  i 
tion  is  one  thing  ;  submission  to  orders  ha'ang  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  his  service,  but  regulating  the  private 
and  family  affairs  of  the  servant,  is  quite  another.  , 
Here  is  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  for  some  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  servants’  habits  may  l^  indispensable  to 
the  comfort  of  the  master  and  the  order  of  bis  ! 
household.  At  this  moment,  the  point  where  such 
regulations  should  stop  is  naturally  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute,  for  the  old  theory  of  service,  wherein  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  idea  was  predominant,  has  left  behind  it 
customs  and  notions  wholly  foreign  to  the  new  the-  < 
ory  wherein  contract  is  all  in  all.  The  servant  natu¬ 
rally  and  properly  thinks  of  his  contract  only.  The  . 
employer  commonly  remembers  the  rules  of  some 
parental  patriarchate,  and  (if  a  woman)  probably  ^ 
involves  herself  conscientiously  in  a  maze  of  small 
tyrannies,  having  her  private  views  of  the  morality 
of  crinoline  and  “  followers  ”  at  their  root.  The  | 
transition,  then,  is  troublesome,  and  some  servants  . 
m.ay  justly  feel  that  the  yoke  of  a'  contract  which  j 
should  fit  as  lightly  as  one  for  any  other  kind  of  < 
work,  galls  them  because  it  is  not  properly  adjusted. 
By  and  by,  however,  all  this  will  right  itself;  nay, 
from  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  it  would  seem 
that  the  peril  of  any  servant  in  England,  m.ale  or 
female,  being  very  seriously  “  put  upon  ”  (as  they 
would  describe  it),  by  master  or  mistress,  is  not  one 
which  need  greatly  alarm  us.  The  danger  seems 
rather  to  lie  in  the  opposite  direction. 

To  argue  generally  that  service  is  degrading,  be¬ 
cause,  in  a  transition  period,  two  essentially  distinct 
ideas  of  it  are  current  side  by  side,  is  obviously  ab¬ 
surd.  As  well  might  we  call  the  filial  position  de¬ 
grading  ;  because,  at  the  transition  from  boyhood  to 
manhood,  many  a  father  forgets  bis  son’s  age  and 
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treats  him  like  a  boy,  when  he  feels  himself  a 
man. 

The  second  objection  we  have  heard  is  the  strange 
one,  that  it  is  the  fact  of  household  services  being 
paid  which  renders  them  dishonorable.  Not  that 
other  service,  say  digging  a  garden,  is  dishonorable 
because  it  is  paid,  but  these  special  offices  of  cook¬ 
ing,  serving,  bed-making,  house-cleaning,  in  some 
way  become  degrading  if  the  person  who  performs 
them  receive  wages  for  the  same.  The  rea.son  for 
this  notion  (if  reason  it  have  at  all)  must  needs  be, 
that  these  domestic  services  are  so  palpably  per¬ 
sonal  and  kindly,  that  to  perform  them  I'rom  other 
motives  than  kindness  and  family  affection  seems  to 
spoil  them.  There  is  something  poetical  in  such  .'>■11 
idea;  but  assuredly  what  truth  it  may  possess  could 
only  hold  in  a  very  different  state  of  society  from 
ours.  The  “  laborer  ”  here,  as  in  the  very  highest 
and  most  s.aered  field  of  human  work,  is  “  worthy  of 
his  hire  ” ;  nor  are  the  services  of  the  hoase  degrad¬ 
ed  and  made  venal  by  being  paid  for,  any  more  than 
the  services  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  school-room,  or  the 
'battle-field.  Mercenary  motives  do  not  come  in  to 
spoil  the  preacher,  the  poet,  the  soldier,  albeit  few 
can  afford  to  pursue  either  calling  unremuncrated. 
There  is  no  necessity  that  a  servant  should  be  more 
mercenary  than  these,  though  he  likewise  has  his 
wage;  nay,  we  rejoice  to  say  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  we  know  many  a  servant  as  free  from  taint 
of  mercenariness  as  the  noblest  of  them  all. 

Again,  the  very  common  but  very  stupid  objec¬ 
tion  to  liveries  cannot  fairly  be  reckoned  as  included 
in  the  general  objection  to  service,  since,  taking 
male  and  female  servants  together,  probably  not  one 
in  thirty  is  called  on  to  wear  anything  of  the  kind. 

In  our  day,  even  for  these,  the  good  taste  of  the 
present  generation  has  nearly  abolished  what  might 
be  felt  as  gaudy  and  offensive,  and  has  reduced  the 
matter  to  the  rational  rule,  —  that  those  servants 
whose  duties  require  them  to  stand  and  pass  among 
the  guests  of  their  employer  should  wear  clothes 
which  easily  distinguish  them,  as  do  those  of  rail¬ 
way  guards  and  porters,  from  passengers.  To  pre¬ 
tend  that  this  is  a  degradation  for  tlic  footman 
more  than  for  the  guard  is  to  fall  back  on  the  or'igi- 
nal  error  of  all,  namely,  that  as  service  is  degrading, 
the  badge  of  it  must  lie  so.  It  is  arguing  in  a  circle 
to  say  domestic  service  is  degriding  because  liveries 
are  degrading,  and  liveries  are  degrading  because 
they  mark  domestic  service.  Let  service  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  it  ought,  and  the  footman’s  and  the  railway 
official’s  dress  will  be  as  honorable  the  one  as  the 
other. 

But  the  objections  to  service  as  an  honorable  em¬ 
ployment  do  not  rest  on  theory  alone.  They  take 
into  consideration  the  actual  moral  and  social  status 
of  servants  in  England  to-day,  and  the  result  is  said 
to  be  highly  unfavorable  to  the  profession  as  one  to 
be  adopted  by  the  self-respecting  poor.  “  No,”  say 
our  ultra-radical  friends,  —  “  let  a  man  be  anything, 
let  him  be  an  artisan,  a  shopman,  a  clerk  ;  only  do 
not  make  the  ‘  possible  angel  ’  a  flunkey  to  hang 
behind  a  carriage.  Let  a  girl  be  apprenticed  to  a 
milliner,  and  ruin  her’hemth,  if  needs  must,  with 
overwork  and  hot  rooms,  but  do  not  make  her  brush 
the  softest  hair  or  fasten  the  dress  of  the  kindest 
lady  in  London.”  “  No,”  again  say,  in  shriller  tones,j 
a  score  of  impoverished  gentlewomen  seeking  wildly 
for  any  chance  of  escape  from  the  threatened  work- 
house,  “  make  us  governesses,  albeit  we  have  never 
been  educated.  Make  us  paid  companions,  albeit 
we  know  no  form  of  service  is  half  so  irksome.  But 


do  not  ask  us,  —  do  not  insult  us  by  asking  us,  —  to 
be  lady’s  maids  or  housemaids.  We  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  menial.” 

So  the  cry  goes  round,  and  the  result  is  quite 
plain  enough.  Service  is  chosen  now  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  Hobson’s  choice,  and  by  them  only.  That 
there  is  abundant  justification  for  pointing  at  their 
faults,  and  hesitating  to  send  a  young  man  or  wom¬ 
an  to  join  them  in  hall  or  housekeeper’s  room,  we 
are  (juite  ready  to  admit.  But,  after  all,  in  sober 
earnest  we  ask,  if  the  class  of  servants  be  worse 
than  it  w:us,  what  other  class  of  about  the  same  so¬ 
cial  level  will  the  reformers  please  to  point  to  as  so 
much  superior  in  honesty,  sobriety,  chastity,  and 
disinterestedness,  as  to  warrant  us  in  urging  young 
lads  and  lasses  to  seek  admittance  into  it?  Will 
they  learn  honesty,  for  instance,  among  the  small 
shopkeepers,  or  sobriety  at  the  licensed  victuallers, 
or  the  social  and  humane  virtues  generally  in  the 
trades’  unions  ?  Are  there  no  househohb  left  where¬ 
in'  the  moral  atmosphere  down  stairs  as  well  as 
in  the  drawing-room  is  considerably  more  salubrious 
than  in  nine  places  out  of  ten  to  which  persons  of 
the  rank  of  servants  have  access,  and  do  no  young 
women  save  housemaids  fall  into  temptations,  and 
no  men  except  butlers  learn  to  drink  ?  As  to  hon¬ 
esty,  when  we  consider  what  arc  the  temptations  of 
a  servant,  the  constant  sight  of  objects  they  may 
naturally  want,  and  the  facilities  for  theft  without 
violence  or  much  hazard  of  exposure,  we  may  fear¬ 
lessly  assert,  that,  with  all  their  pilferings,  their  per¬ 
quisites,  and  percentages,  the  probity  of  servants 
is,  on  the  whole,  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  that 
of  any  other  class  of  the  same  social  grade. 

A  fair  review  of  the  case,  then,  seems  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  prejudices  entertained  against 
domestic  service  are  quite  unjustified,  cither  by  any 
inherent  dishonor  in  the  occupation,  or  by  <any  pecu¬ 
liar  moral  delinquency  to  be  traced  in  the  charac- 
tei's  of  those  who  have  undergone  its  influence.  A 
righteous  jealousy  for  the  moral  welfare  of  our  fel¬ 
low-creatures  has  no  real  place  in  the  controversy. 
Men  and  women  are  not  degraded  by  being  ser¬ 
vants,  and  with  perfectly  safe  conscience  we  may 
invite  them  to  undertoke  such  labors  for  our  be¬ 
hoof. 

Let  us  inquire,  per  contra,  whether  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  domestic  service,  in  a  millennium  of  bath¬ 
rooms,  trattoria  dinners,  and  ladies-of-all-work,  is  a 
thing  to  be  wished,  if  possible,  —  or  possible,  if  to  be 
wished. 

There  arc  in  England,  according  to  the  hist  cen¬ 
sus,  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  domestics, 
male  and  female.  There  are  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  general  servants,  seventy-seven  thousand  cooks, 
si.xty-six  thousand  housekeepers,  a  hundred  thousand 
housemaids,  eleven  thousand  coachmen,  and  so  on. 
This  million  of  men  and  women,  under  any  change 
of  the  social  system,  must,  we  presume,  be  expected 
to  earn  their  own  living.  They  must,  in  some  way, 
contribute  to  the  work  of  the  world.  Of  course 
the  foretellere  of  the  millennium  above  described  in¬ 
sist,  as  a  special  feature  of  it,  on  a  high  education 
to  be  given  to  all  classes ;  and  we  will  assume  that 
all  the  million  who,  under  the  present  regime,  are 
servants,  knowing  only  how  to  read  and  write  their 
own  language,  {jerhaps  rather  imperfectly,  will  be 
thoroughly  well-informed  persons,  acquainted  with 
French,  Latin,  or  German,  and  able  to  play  the 

Eiano,  or  sketch  in  water-colors.  Granted  all  this, 
ow  are  they  to  earn  their  bread  if  service  be  abol¬ 
ished  ?  In  those  days,  culture  will  be  a  drug  in  the 
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market.  Every  man  will  want  to  be  a  clerk,  and 
everjf  woman  a  governess.  There  can  hardlv  be 
special  intellectu^  work  cut  out  to  suit  the  million 
enfranchised  servants.  They  must  turn  to  other 
foroLs  of  manual  labor  in  lields,  mines,  ships,  facto¬ 
ries,  and  workrooms,  or  whatever  new  lines  of  em¬ 
ployment  may  open  as  time  goes  on.  The  (juestion 
IS,  can  we  at  all  take  it  for  granted  that  any  such 
labors  will  be  better  for  their  boilies  or  souls,  their 
virtue  or  their  happiness,  than  domestic  service  ? 
If  we  cannot  endow  all  the  million  with  enough 
wealth  to  enable  them  to  live  in  idleness,  shall  we 
better  their  condition  by  sending  the  Coachman  from 
his  box  to  a  clerk’s  stool,  and  the  housemaid  from 
her  brooms  to  a  factory  loom  ? 

For  servants’  own  sake,  we  confess  we  see  much 
more  to  lose  than  gain  hy  the  abolition  (or  what  is, 
of  course,  the  practicable  scheme),  the  extensive 
diminution  of  household  labor.  Good  food,  healthy 
abode,  ample  warmth,  work  rarely  excessive  or  dis¬ 
gusting,  and  often  extremely  moderate  and  pleas¬ 
ant,  —  these,  with  a  certain  fixed  stipend,  propor¬ 
tionately  extremely  high,  are  constituents  of  com¬ 
fort  and  security  which  he  who  is  prepared  to  de¬ 
spise  must  be  little  acquainted  with  the  wants  and 
cares  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community. 

But  if  servants  have  little  to  gain  by  translation 
into  the  (supposed)  more  honorable  professions, 
what  would  be  the  result  of  sudden  change  to  the 
rest  of  the  community  ?  Nay,  we  may  rather  ask, 
what  is  the  result  .already  in  America,  of  the  preju¬ 
dice  which  renders  native  iVmericans  unwilling  to 
engage  in  service  ?  Is  the  whole  community  ele¬ 
vated  ?  Are  manners  more  suave  and  refined  ? 
Are  houses  more  orderly,  settled,  and  happy,  and 
the  domestic  virtues  more  cultivated  ? 

In  an  amusing  French  story,  Paris  en  Amerique, 
an  elaborate,  but,  as  we  understand,  somewhat  ex¬ 
aggerated  description  is  given  of  the  perfection  to 
which,  in  default  of  servants,  Americans  of  the 
wealthy  classes  have  carried  inventions  for  the 
economy  of  household  work.  Fires  are  lighted  by 
the  application  of  a  match  to  a  gas  stove ;  bath¬ 
rooms,  with  due  apparatus  of  pipes,  supply  all 
needs  of  cleanliness ;  and  dinners  are  served,  not 
precisely  as  in  the  delightful  fairy  tale  of  the  White 
Cat,  by  hands  without  bodies  attached  to  them,  but 
at  least  with  the  smallest  trouble,  out  of  a  pastry¬ 
cook’s  cart  It  is  quite  imaginable  that  these  inven¬ 
tions  may  be  carried  still  further  by  and  by.  We 
may  have  patent  self-making  beds ;  shutters  that 
open  and  close  of  their  own  accord  at  morning  and 
nightfall ;  fountains  which  run  hot  tea  and  coiFec ; 
and  in  general,  Charles  Lamb’s  paradise  :  — 

“  A  Und  of  pure  delight. 

Where  omelettes  grow  on  trees.” 

'The  processes  of  sweeping  and  scrubbing  must, 
we  fear,  at  least  be  reserv^  for  the  lady  of  the 
house,  for  self-cleaning  doorsteps,  self-dusting  tables, 
and  self-washing  plates,  are  beyond  our  imagination. 
But  when  this  immense  display  of  inventive  genius 
is  perfected,  what  may  be  the  result,  beyond  those 
atrocious  dinners  out  of  tins,  which  he  who  has 
dwelt  in  Rome  and  Florence  has  learned  duly  to 
appreciate  ?  In  soben  earnest,  every  conceivable 
reduction  of  household  work  leaves  a  certain  resi¬ 
due  which  must  be  done  by  human  hands.  The 
question  is,  whose  hands  are  to  do  it  ?  In  America, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn, -it  is  performed  chiefly  by 
Irish  and  German  emigrants,  who  have  not  yet  per¬ 
fectly  imbibed  the  native  American  prejudice,  but 


just  feel  its  influence  sufficiently  to  make  them  de¬ 
spise  their  employment.  To  take  an  Irish  girl,  who 
has  just  come  across  the  Atlantic  from  the  mud 
cabin  of  her  father,  and  place  her  amid  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  a  handsome  dwelling,  with  onlers  to  clean 
the  same,  and  to  use  the  crockery,  gla.ss,  cutlery, 
and  kitchen  utensils  at  discretion,  must  be  a  begin¬ 
ning  of  troubles  to  the  luckless  mistress  quite  tragic 
to  contemplate. 

By  the  time  the  servant  begins  to  understand  the 
use  of  the  things  about  her,  and  to  lose  some  of  her 
native  practices  of  dirt  and  disorder,  she  will  of 
course  be  ready  to  throw  up  her  service,  and  rise  to 
true  democratic  equality  with  her  mistress.  That 
this  is  the  commonest  state  of  things  in  America, 
that  good  servants  arc  all  but  unattainable  there  i 
at  any  price,  and  that  the  result  is  the  dilemma  be-  ' 
tween  the  wretched  life  of  a  boarding-house  or 
eternal  domestic  worries  and  convulsions,  is  the  im¬ 
pression  conveyed  by  every  account  we  receive. 
An  American  home  in  New  York  is  tke  “  still  vexed 
Bermoothes  ”  of  family  existence. 

Is  this,  we  ask,  an  advance  in  civilization  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  ?  Where,  in  such 
a  state  of  things,  can  be  the  order,  peace,  and  gen¬ 
tleness,  the  cleanliness  and  delicacy  of  service,  with¬ 
out  which  fine  furniture,  fine  dinners,  and  fine 
clothes  are  an  abomination  and  a  vulgarity  ?  To 
see  some  coarse,  rude  “  .ludy  ”  or  “  Biddy,”  or  some 
frowsy  German  “  Greti-hen,”  moving  among  the 
rooms  we  inhabit,  and  serving  our  food,  would  make 
us  long  for  a  “  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,”  and 
cresses  and  water.  The  sooner  all  our  vaunted 
civilization  be  done  away  with,  all  our  artistic  furni¬ 
ture,  rich  stuffs,  delicate  dishes,  and  elegance  of 
glass  and  silver  abolished,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  better.  Better  a  wooden  platter  and  potatoes, 
where  Biddy  serves  it,  than  a  china  plate  and  dindon 
aux  truffes,  with  her  thumb  in  the  margin. 

Of  course,  there  is  this  resource  open  to  most 
families :  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her  daughters 
may  perform  the  household  work  for  themselves  and 
their  male  relations ;  and  truly,  under  the  regime  of 
Irish  emigrants,  such  a  course  would  seem  gre.atly 
to  be  preferred,  wherever  health  and  strength  might 

E’t  But  report  does  not  say  that  American 
are  showing  any  disposition  to  assume  the 
mop  and  dustpan,  but  rather  to  .abandon  in  despair 
even  their  natural  task  of  directing  a  household,  and 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  harbor  of  a  boarding-house 
from  the  storms  of  prieate  life.  Are  they  to  be 
blamed  ?  Ought  women  whose  fortunes  would 
easily  permit  of  the  maintenance  of  servants,  and 
whose  education  has  prepared  them  for  a  wholly 
different  part  in  the  pl.ay  of  life,  to  drop  their  own 
refined  pursuits,  and  spend  their  mornings  cleaning 
grates,  and  their  afternoons  in  cooking  dinners  ?  It 
would  be,  to  say  the  least,  very  b.ad  economy  of 
power,  very  much  like  employing  Achievement  to 
dr.ag  a  cart.  Perhaps  such  of  them  as  are  tolerably 
strong  might  do  the  work  well,  and  some  sad,  idle, 
and  discontented  ones  might  even  be  the  better  in 
health  and  character  for  such  discipline.  When 
forced  into  it,  in  the  colonies,  or  by  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  home,  many  a  woman  grows  happier 
by  becoming  cook  for  her  husband  and  nurse  for  her 
children.  But,  where  no  such  necessity  exists,  the 
notion  of  making  it  a  virtue  for  a  lady  to  do  servants’ 
work  is  absurd.  It  is  to  undo  the  civilization  of 
ages,  which  has  gone  to  form,  in  body,  mind,  and 
habits,  that  very  beautiful  thing,  a  highbred  lady. 

I  We  think  a  gentleman  who  adopts  the  profession  cf 
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driving  a  poach,  or  an  Oxford  scholar  who  herds 
Jieep  in  Australia,  each  of  them  somewhat  thrown 
away.  The  lady  who  takes  to  cooking  and  sweep¬ 
ing  IS  surely  not  much  less  displaced.  It  is  not  that 
her  place  is  honorable  and  that  of  the  servant  dis¬ 
honorable  :  both  are  to  be  respected  when  properly 
filled ;  both  are  ridiculous  when  occupied  by  those 
who  cannot  fill  them. 

The  lady  alone  can  fill  the  lady’s  place ;  and  to 
send  her  out  of  it  to  take  that  of  the  servant,  who 
cannot  fill  hers,  is  mere  waste  of  social  material,  — 
of  the  most  rare  and  precious  of  all  social  materials, 
_  refinement,  grace,  and  culture.  Barbarian  con¬ 
querors  have  commonly  misused  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  higher  races,  cut  up  pictures  into  floor 
cloths,  and  burnt  marble  statues  for  lime.  Should 
that  mo<lem  Alaric,  the  Working  Man,  be  destined 
to  rule  England  hereafter,  we  trust  his  triumph  will 
not  be  cel^rated  by  the  dismissal  of  all  the  ladies 
to  the  kitchen  fire  and  the  washtub. 

We  have  now,  as  we  hope,  shown  pretty  clearly, 
first,  that  the  idea  that  household  service  is  degrad¬ 
ing  is  a  stupid  and  groundless  prejudice  ;  second, 
that,  both  in  the  interests  of  servants  themselves 
and  of  the  general  community,  the  maintenance  of 
service  as  a  respectable  profession  is  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable.  If  these  positions  be  demon¬ 
strated,  it  follows  that,  instead  of  depreciating 
domestic  service  and  forestalling  a  millennium  of 
Every  Man  his  own  Coachman  and  every  Lady 
her  own  Housemaid,  the  duty  of  all  who  care  for 
the  public  good  is  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  render  service  respectable  and  happy,  and  to 
make  a  determined  stand  against  the  prejudices 
which  are  tending  to  lower  it  in  the  eyes  of  those 
by  whom  it  ought  to  be  undertaken. 

In  the  hope  of  oflering  some  suggestions  which 
may  tend  towards  such  rehabilitation  of  this  most 
useful  profession,  we  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  review 
the  present  state  in  England  of  the  relations  of  mas¬ 
ter  and  servant,  and  then  point  out  some  ways  in 
which  they  may  be  better  established  in  accordance 
witli  the  new  framework  of  society.  It  will  go  hard 
if  that  mutual  respect,  which  it  is  so  greatly  the 
interest  of  both  to  maintain,  cannot  be  preserved 
on  the  footing  of  free  contract  as  well  as  on  that  of 
feudal  dependence. 

Shakespeare’s  Adam,  in  As  You  Like  It,  records 
both  the  ideal  of  the  faithful  old  servant,  and  also  | 
the  delusion  of  each  successive  generation,  that  such 
ideal  was  real  in  the  days  of  their  fathers,  and  is 
only  vanishing  in  their  time  from  the  world.  But 
after  three  centuries,  “  Adam  ”  is  not  yet  quite  lost 
to  sight  Many  of  us  have  seen  him  pottering,  on 
sunny -days,  about  the  yards  and  gardens  of  some 
old  country  place,  beloved  by  master  and  mistress, 
and  “  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ”  to  the  children 
whose  grandparents  he  served  half  a  century  ago. 
Or,  if  we  have  not  seen  Adam,  we  have  certainly 
seen  his  female  counterpart,  that  dear  old  Eve  in 
tlie  black  silk  dress,  the  marvellous  cap,  and  the 
(aim !  unauthentic)  fi^nt  of  sandy  curls,  who  show- 
erwl  sweetmeats  on  our  defenceless  infancy,  and 
would  freely  have  given  us  the  little  hoard  of  her 
lifetime,  had  we  needed  it,  in  later  years.  How 
many  things,  I  marvel,  good  firiends  in  the  great 
llepublic  over  the  water !  —  do  you  pos-sess,  more 
lovable  or  respectable  than  one  of  these  blessed  old 
servants,  whose  lives  are  one  long  gentle  tale  of 
Fidelity  ?  Surely  something  must  be  missing  in  the 
^at  family  group  of  human  nature  where  no  faith- 
iul  old  servant  stands,  as  in  Holbein’s  famous  pic¬ 


ture  of  the  Mores,  a  natural  feature  of  the  household 
scene? 

But  Shakespeare’s  Adam,  and  Scott’s  Caleb,  and 
that  dear  old  lady  —  nurse,  housekeeper,  and  friend 
—  are  all,  in  these  days,  and  probably  always  were, 
at  the  best  of  times,  somewhat  exceptional  charac¬ 
ters.  Even  the  ^Iden  age  of  service,  whether  in 
the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  century,  probably  count¬ 
ed  only  a  few  hundreds  who  fully  realized  the  type. 
There  is  small  use  in  persisting  in  lamenting  tw 
we  cannot  apply  at  a  remstry  ofllce,  or  advertise  in 
the  Times  and  Telegraph,  fi^r  priceless  devotion  at 
£  20  a  year,  and  unwearied  attachment  to  be  taken 
on  trial  for  a  month. 

The  true  old  servant  must  ever  be  a  slow-growing 
ilex,  not  to  be  transplanted,  at  most,  more  than 
once  or  twice.  He  that  would  possess  one  must  be 
prepared  with  sundry  virtues  on  his  side,  not  per¬ 
haps  more  commonly  displayed  by  masters,  in  these 
days,  than  their  correlatives  by  servants.  But,  we 
repeat,  the  ideal  good  old  servant  must  always  have 
been  rare,  and  in  the  general  discussion  of  service  it 
is  idle  to  stop  to  lament  his  threatened  disappear¬ 
ance.  Our  business  is  with  ordinary  servants  and 
everyday  masters  and  mistresses,  neither  gifted  with 
extraordinary  fidelity  and  confidence,  nor  yet 
specially  untrustworthy  or  unjust.  Taking  English 
men  and  women  such  as  we  commonly  find  them, 
what  is  the  actual  relation  between  them,  and  what 
ought  it  to  be  ? 

Probably,  since  the  days  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  a 
moiety  of  female  conversation  has  turned  on  the 
respective  demerits  of  mistresses  and  maids.  Sarah 
has  inveighed  against  the  idleness  and  insolence  of 
Hagar,  her  vanities  of  attire,  and  her  culpable  en¬ 
couragement  of  “  followers.”  Hagar,  in  still  plainer 
terms,  has  harangued  on  the  evil  temper  and  stin¬ 
giness  of  Sarah,  her  unreasonable  decrees  and  exor¬ 
bitant  demands  of  work.  Such  wails  are  not  of 
yesterday,  by  any  means.  It  does  truly  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  that  just  now  things  are  worse  than  usual. 
The  argument  so  often  brought  forward  against 
facilitating  divorce  (namely,  that,  when  people  Know 
they  must  live  together,  they  put  up  with  a  great 
deal,  and,  at  last,  grow  perfectly  reconciled  to  each 
other’s  defects)  might  be  applied  to  the  facilities  now 
offered  for  changing  domestic  service.  When  it  in¬ 
volved  a  gooil  deal  of  difficulty  to  travel  about  from 
place  to  place,  or  to  hear  of  new  servants  or  new 
employments,  both  parties  were  more  willing  to 
bear  with  their  respective  grievances ;  and  doubt¬ 
less  it  often  happened  that  the  servant  who  would 
now  be  dischaiged  in  a  month,  or  have  thrown  up 
his  service  in  disgust,  lived  on  to  become  thoroughly 
valuable  and  attached  to  his  enjployer.  Railways, 
registries,  cheap  newspaper  advertisements,  penny 
posts,  and  county  courts,  have  between  them  ren¬ 
dered  the  change  of  service  so  perfectly  easy,  that 
the  slightest  cause  of  annoyance,  or  hope  of  im¬ 
proved  position,  is  enough  to  provoke  young  and 
naturally  change-loving  men  and  women  to  give  up 
their  places.  A  general  game  of  puss-in-the-comer 
is  the  result,  —  an  amusement  which,  without  any 
other  collateral  mischief,  is  quite  enough  to  render 
the  house  in  which  it  is  played  unbearable.  Of 
course,  employers,  though  suffering  most  from  such 
prpetual  changes,  come  to  expect  their  servants  to 
leave  them  continually,  and  exercise  small  forbear¬ 
ance  in  dismissing  them,  on  their  side.  Thus  the 
practice  grows,  till  it  is  really  hard  to  see  where  it 
will  stop.  We  now  And  servants  proudly  advertising 
six  months’  good  character  as  a  singular  recom- 
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mendation.  Perhaps  a  month  in  the  same  family 
will,  by  and  by,  be  considered  a  creditable  length  of 
sojourn  for  one  of  these  Bedouins  of  the  pantry. 
Were  there  no  other  evils  connected  with  modem 
service,  this  alone,  of  perpetual  change,  is  quite 
great  enough  to  demand  earnest  attention.  What 
it  costs  in  time,  temper,  comfort,  and  money,  is  not 
to  be  calculated ;  but  its  essential  mischief  is  that, 
while  it  goes  on,  no  true  relations  can  possibly  be 
established  between  employers  and  employed,  and 
both  parties  learn  to  regard  each  other  with  no  feel¬ 
ings  save  those  of  distrust. 

Another  modern  evil,  of  which,  however,  we 
think  much  less  than  of  that  of  perpetual  migration 
is  the  lessened  respect  of  servants  for  their  employ¬ 
ers  os  such.  The  thing  follows,  of  course,  from  the 
general  change  of  social  feeling,  and  also  specially 
from  the  new  grounds  of  contract  on  which  service 
has  come  to  rest,  —  of  which  we  shall  speak  pres¬ 
ently  at  laige.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  obsequious¬ 
ness  up  stairs  which  seemed  so  pleasant,  and  which 
very  well-trained  servants  still  preserve,  has  always 
been  balanced  by  a  freedom  of  criticism  exercised 
below,  which  would  be  far  from  pleasant  to  over¬ 
hear.  Real  respect,  respect  which  is  better  than  an 
impertinent  sham,  must  grow  out  of  real  qualities  in 
the  person  to  be  respected,  and  if  servants  could 
only  stay  long  enough  with  their  employers  to  feel 
those  qualities  when  they  possess  them,  we  have  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  all  who  deserve  the  sentiment  would 
receive  it.  A  nurse,  of  whom  we  recently  heard,  on 
arriving  at  a  new  situation,  received  from  her  mis¬ 
tress  a  visit  in  the  nursery,  and  a  few  simple  direc¬ 
tions  about  the  children.  “  The  place  won’t  suit 
me,  ma’am,”  said  the  new  servant,  “  I  shall  go  di¬ 
rectly.”  “  Do  not  be  so  foolish,”  replied  the  lady ; 
“wait,  and  see  more  of  it.  In  any  case,  I  will 
speak  to  you  by  and  by.”  The  lady  descended  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  presently  heard  the  nursery 
bell  ring  violently.  The  housemaid  answered  the 
bell,  and  inquired  what  the  nurse  wanted  ?  ''I’m 

ringing  for  mg  mistress,”  replied  that  rude  domestic. 
And  ring  she  did,  till  the  mistress  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  go  to  her,  and  hear  the  proposal.  “  I ’m 
going  now,  ma’am,  but  if  you  want  the  month’s 
wages,  of  course  I  shall  pay  them.”  Is  it  to  be 
thought  this  audacious  personage  would  so  have 
treated  a  lady,  had  there  been  time  for  her  to  gath¬ 
er  a  few  scraps  of  respect  ? 

Again,  we  are  told  that  the  moral  state  of  mod¬ 
em  servants  is  worse  in  two  important  particulars. 
They  are  said  to  be  less  honest  and  less  chaste  than 
formerly.  As  to  honesty,  undoubtedly  they  share 
the  influences  of  the  terrible  commercial  improbity 
of  the  times.  The  complications  of  town  life  espe¬ 
cially  expose  them  to  a  whole  new  class  of  tempta¬ 
tions,  from  the  briberies  and  percentages  offered  by 
even  wealthy  tradesmen,  and  the  perpetual  solicita¬ 
tions  of  the  tribe  of  clothes-venders,  hareskin-buy- 
ers,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  to  sell  as  “  perquisites  ”  food 
and  raiment  belonging  to  their  masters.  If  a  man 
wished  to  cheat  his  employer  fifty  years  ago,  he  was 
probably  obliged  to  make  bargains  with  shopkeep¬ 
ers  pretty  much  after  the  example  of  the  unjust 
steward.  Or,  if  a  cook  desired  to  purloin  meat  and 
groceries,  she  needed  to  don  an  old  bonnet,  and  go 
out  secretly  to  sell  her  stolen  goods  in  some  disrep¬ 
utable  lane.  All  this  is  changed,  and  theft  itself 
can  be  done  “  decently  and  in  order  ”  by  servants 
who  never  leave  their  own  culinary  regions  except 
to  attend  morning  prayers.  That  the  result  of  such 
facilities  is  greater  dishonesty,  nobody  doubts.  So 


far  as  stealing  money  or  other  valuables  gan  be  dis-  | 
tinguished  microscopically  from  the  perquisite  and  i 
percentage  system,  we  believe  it  has  not  at  all  in¬ 
creased  of  late.  Nay,  that  in  no  way  are  servants 
worse  than  the  shopkeepers  by  whom  they  are 
tempted  to  those  offences. 

As  to  chastity,  the  special  position  of  servants,  like  j 
that  of  soldiers,  has  always  laid  them  open  to  blame 
we  know  not  whether  with  any  justice,  peculiarly  of 
late  years.  For  womcn-servants,  mistresses  have 
always  fallen  into  the  curious  error,  that  the  same 
love  of  dress  so  innocent  In  their  daughters,  must 
needs  be  a  symptom  of  depravity  in  their  maids. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a  pity  that  all  Uie  Seven  Lamps 
oa^  millinery  cannot  be  made  to  shine  on  house¬ 
maids’  minds ;  and  especially  that  a  regard  for  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  not  to  speak  oi  the  terrors 
of  combustion,  should  not  prevent  those  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  with  grates  to  forbear  from  crinolines. 

There  was  great  sense  and  great  convenience  in 
the  old  system  of  different  costumes  for  people  whose 
occupations  all  daylong  were  different.  Let  any 
one  look  at  a  Welsh  peasant-woman,  for  instance, 
in  her  durable  and  sheltering  beaver  hat,  her  warm 
bedgown,  and  short  linsey  petticoat,  with  the  sturdy 
legs  under  it  well  cased  in  black  stockings  and 
strong  shoes,  and  say  whether  she  is  not  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  and  pleasing  object  than  the  English  damsel 
in  the  shabby  Imitation  of  a  French  bonnet,  man¬ 
tilla,  and  crinoline.  But  the  course  of  all  modern 
life  is  against  the  use  of  any  visible  distinction  of 
classes,  and  it  is  mere  folly  to  expect  a  servant-girl 
to  rise  superior  to  that  fear  of  oddity  before  which 
the  heart  of  her  mistress  would  quail.  If,  instead 
of  sumptuary  laws,  always  specially  provocative  of 
rebellion,  ladies  would  take  the  trouble  to  give  their 
servants  a  little  friendly  aid  of  taste,  not  uncom¬ 
bined  with  an  illustrative  present,  we  are  sure  (pro¬ 
vided  the  said  taste  was  not  of  too  subdued  a  clla^ 
acjter  ! )  that  gratitude  and  content  would  replace 
the  heartburnings  too  direful  to  dwell  upon  longer. 
After  such  assistance,  at  all  events,  a  young  wom.an 
would  hardly  answer  an  advertisement  for  “  a  strong 
and  active  general  servant”  in  a  costume  which 
came  to  our  knowledge,  viz.  velvet  mantle,  silk 
dress,  and  crape  bonnet.  The  wearer  stated  that 
she  understood  French  and  the  piano-forte,  so  she 
trusted  she  should  not  fail  to  suit  the  place. 

Such  are  the  faults  of  servants.  Those  of  their 
employers  are  probably  not  very  different  from 
what  they  have  always  been:  some  harshness  of 
temper,  and  some  over-exaction  of  service.  In  cer¬ 
tain  points  m.osters  are  perforce  better  than  they 
used  to  be.  No  servant  would  now  accept  such 
lodging  and  food  as  were  often  formerly  given. 
Wages  are  doubled,  and  if  withheld  beyond  their 
time,  readily  e.xacted  at  the  county  court.  The 
moile  of  giving  orders  to  servants  is  probably  im¬ 
mensely  softened ;  and  as  to  reproving  them  severe¬ 
ly,  the  process,  we  apprehend,  is  now  rapidly  going 
out  of  fashion,  being  rather  ill-replaced  by  a  lew 
tart  words  of  dismissal.  Not  much  of  the  blame  of 
any  deterioration  of  the  relations  of  service,  then, 
can  justly  be  said  to  lie  with  employers.  Yet  with 
them  it  must  chiefly  lie  to  improve  those  rela¬ 
tions  if  by  any  means  it  may  be  found  how  to  do 
It. 

What  ought  the  relations  of  masters  and  servants 
in  these  days  to  be '! 

All  forms  of  labor  heretofore  were  understood  to 
place  the  laborer  in  a  position  of  dependence  to¬ 
wards  the  employer.  All  forms  of  labor  are  now 
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beginning  to  be  matters  of  free  contract,  and  the 
laborer  is  understood  to  give  as  good  as  he  gets ; 
in  other  words,  to  be  an  independent  contracting 
party.  There  is,  according  to  the  modern  sense,  no 
obligation  on  the  one  side  more  than  on  the  other ; 
nor  does  the  contract,  whatever  it  be,  involve  any 

_ the  slightest — claims,  beyond  the  specified  work 

on  one  side,  and  specified  pay  on  the  other.  Ser¬ 
vice  is  precisely  the  form  of  labor  most  difficult  to 
adjust  under  this  new  theory  ;  but  adjusted  it  must 
be,  if  we  are  to  establish  it  henceforth  on  any  ground 
of  justice  and  comfort 

Two  difficulties  are  in  the  way.  Masters  and 
(especially)  mistresses,  are  slow  to  accept  the  theory 
of  contract,  and  are  forever  falling  back  upon 
claims  to  which  it  lends  no  sanction.  Servants,  on 
the  other  hand,  having  thoroughly  renounced  be¬ 
lief  in  the  divine  right  of  masters  and  mistresses, 
forget  that  a  freely  made  contract  bears  with  it  also 
a  stringent  and  sacred  moral  obligation.  To  bring 
things  to  a  better  issue  than  the  present,  both  of 
these  difficulties  must  be  surmounted. 

In  the  first  place,  employers  must  strive  to  eradi¬ 
cate  from  their  minds  the  whole  patriarchal  idea  of 
service.  It  may  have  been  beautiful,  it  may  have 
been  happier  than  any  other;  but  it  is  past  and 
gone,  and  the  sooner  we  bury  it  the  better.  A  ser¬ 
vant  is  not  now  or  henceforth  a  retainer,  a  depend¬ 
ant,  a  menial  who,  in  receiving  from  his  m.oster  food 
and  wages,  becomes  his  temporary  property,  — 
somewhere  between  a  child  and  a  slave,  —  to  be 
ordered  in  all  things  concerning,  or  not  concerning, 
the  master’s  service.  He  is  simply  a  man  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  contracting  to  build  a  wall  or  make  a  pair 
of  shoes,  contracts  to  do  certain  indoor  work,  for 
whose  performances  it  is  generally  desirable  that  he 
should  eat  and  sleep  under  the  employer’s  roof.  No 
obedience  beyond  the  contract  can  be  required  of 
him ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand  (and  this  is  ver^  need¬ 
ful  to  mark),  has  the  servant  any  claims  against  the 
master  beyond  his  stipulated  contract  of  foqd  and 
wages.  The  old  idea  of  a  claim  to  care  in  sickness, 
pension  in  old  age,  and  general  interest  in  the  ser¬ 
vant’s  welfare,  must  be  relinquished,  along  with  the 
idea  that  the  contract  is  anything  besides  a  contract. 
Kindness  and  mutual  good  feeling  may  create  anoth¬ 
er  and  even  more  tender  claim  hereafter ;  but  the 
mere  fact  of  long  service  on  the  contract  principle 
involves  no  claim  whatever.  The  way  by  which 
both  parties  should  bring  this  modern  system  into 
full  action,  is  obviously  this.  Each  contract  of  ser¬ 
vice  should  be  made,  with  elaborate  rehearsal  of  all 
the  work  exacted  and  payment  and  allowances  to 
be  given.  The  practice  of  referring  to  “  the  usual 
work,”  and  the  “  usual  allowances  ”  of  each,  service, 
is  precisely  what  perpetuates  the  grievance  of  con¬ 
founding  old  traditions  and  new  contracts. 

Every  rule  the  master  or  mistress  makes  beyond 
the  work  to  be  done  should,  above  all,  be  distinctly 
laid  down  and  made  a  part  of  the  contract ;  and 
common  sense  shows  that  such  rules  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  very  lowest  point  compatible  with  the 
moral  and  sanitary  interests  of  the  family.  It  is 
almost  always  these  arbitrary  rules,  and  not  their 
proper  work,  against  which  servants  recalcitrate, 
and  have  a  right  to  do  so,  since,  unless  they  contract 
to  keep  them,  tlie  master  has  no  claim  to  exact  obe¬ 
dience  to  them.  lie  may  think  them  very  desirable 
for  the  seryant’s  own  benefit ;  e.  g.  that  he  should 
invest  h'is  wages  in  the  savings’  bank,  or  that  he 
should  attend  church.  But  the  fact  that  the  ser¬ 
vant  has  contracted  to  clean  his  boots  is  no  reason 


why  the  master  should  have  the  ordering  of  either 
his  purse  or  his  soul. 

Contracts  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  servant’s  liberty,  accurately  stated, 
and  strictly  respected,  would,  we  believe,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  introduce  a  new  spirit  along  with  the 
new  relation  between  masters  and  servants,  and 
then  n^ht  the  second  difficulty  likewise  be  con¬ 
quered.  Servants  might  learn  to  feel  that  honesty 
and  honor  alike  demand  of  them  to  perform,  on 
their  sides,  punctually  the  contract  faithfully  kept 
by  the  master.  To  shirk  work  and  do  eyeservice, 
to  neglect  a  master's  property  committed  to  his 
charge,  might  be  felt  to  be  as  base  for  the  well-paid 
servant  as  it  would  be  for  the  master  to  give  him 
bad  money  for  good  service.  A  religion  of  faithful 
contracts  might  arise,  and  the  idea  of  dishonesty  in 
defrauding  the  other  contracting  party  in  labor 
might  be  esteemed  as  disgraceful  as  it  is  now  felt  to 
be  to  defraud  the  servant  in  wages.  The  equality 
our  friends  preach  should  surely  exist  here  if  any¬ 
where.  Masters  ought  not  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
fidelity  to  engagements. 

It  was  Sanchez,  the  Jesuit  casuist,  we  believe,  who 
taught  that  a  servant  was  justified  in  secretly  rob¬ 
bing  his  master  of  money  or  goods  to  the  amount  of 
the  wages  which,  in  bis  (the  servant’s)  estimation, 
his  services  were  worth.  English  Protestants  hold 
up  hands  of  horror  at  such  a  doctrine ;  but  to  rob 
a  master  of  the  labor  he  has  paid  for,  does  not  seem 
much  better.  Bourdaloue  solemnly  exhorts  masters 
not  to  retain  their  poor  servants’  wages  on  false 
pretences,  or  dismiss  them  without  payment.  The 
county  courts  soon  settle  such  affairs  in  these 
days,  and  all  the  world  cries  shame  on  the  dis¬ 
honest  master.  But  the  servant  who,  receiving  his 
wages,  does  not  give  his  work,  escapes  wellnlgh 
scot-free. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  offer  one  or  two  practical 
suggestions  as  to  the  means  b^  which  the  profession 
of  domestic  service  might  be  improved. 

Of  course  we  shall  be  expected,  as  the  foremost  of 
such  counsels,  to  recommend  Education,  the  panacea 
of  all  evil.  The  subject  is  far  too  large  to  be  treated 
here,  and  perhajis  is  not  quite  such  plain  sailing  as 
we  have  been  of  late  years  accustomed  to  think. 
Servants  are  ten  times  more  educated  now  (in  the 
vulgar  sense)  than  they  were  in  the  days  to  which 
the  very  persons  who  advocate  such  education  refer 
as  a  sort  of  golden  age  of  domestic  virtue  and  felic¬ 
ity.  That  all  real  cultivation  of  the  human  mind 
aids  the  recipient  in  every  task  thereafter  underta¬ 
ken  is  not  to  be  questioned.  That  a  true  moral  ed¬ 
ucation  would  be  the  highest  possible  preparative 
for  every  course  of  life  is  still  more  certain.  But  to 
how  much  of  the  schooling  accessible  to  persons  of 
the  class  of  servants  are  either  of  these  propositions 
applicable  at  present  ? 

An  unmistakable  desideratum  is,  that  a  method 
should  be  discovered  by  which  the  good  characters 
of  servants  may  be  made  of  greater  value  than  at 
present.  In  a  degree,  the  end  might  be  gained  by 
the  adoption  of  a  practice  long  prevalent  in  Ireland, 
whereby  the  higher  class  of  Irish  servants  is  kept  up 
at  a  very  fair  moral  status.  The  employer,  on  dis¬ 
charging  a  servant,  is  bound  to  give  him  a  written 
paper,  with  dates  of  admission  and  departure  from 
service,  and  such  testimonial  of  character  as  he  may 
see  fit.  The  series  of  these  papers,  running  through 
the  years  of  service,  or  the  significant  absence  of  any 
of  them  which  should  account  for  the  time,  afifords 
a  very  valuable  index  of  character.  It  is  but  just 
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that  a  man  who  can  prove  long  years  of  good  con¬ 
duct  should  be  able  to  contract  for  better  place  and 
higher  wage  than  another ;  and  that  a  master  should 
not  be  cheated  into  pajdng  a  worthless  sot  the  price 
of  reliable  ^ood  service.  By  such  a  system,  also, 
the  great  evd  of  constant  migration  of  servants  is 
checlked,  since  nobody  would  engage  a  servant  who 
for  five  years  of  service  produced  twenty  ^ischar- 

e®*-  .  . 

Again,  an  important  object  would  be  gained  if 
servants  could  be  made  to  view  their  profession,  not 
as  a  temporary  one,  but  as  a  permanent  employ¬ 
ment,  with  proper  prizes  in  view  at  fair  intervals. 
For  this  end  we  should  urge  the  promise  of  a  scale 
of  wages  rising  through  each  of  the  earlier  years  of 
service ;  then  promotion  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  position  of  a  non-commuisioned  officer  in  the 
little  domestic  regiment;  finally,  a  treatment,  in 
later  life,  of  utmost  consideration  and  friendship. 
No  profession  can  flourish  where  there  is  nothing  to 
look  to  of  reward ;  and  there  are  steps  which  (as 
regards  wages  and  promotion)  might  justly  form  a 
part  of  the  original  contract  in  every  case. 

Again,  the  training  of  young  servants  is  a  task 
which  every  lac^  who  can  aiford  it  would  do  well 
to  undertake,  llie  hope  of  future  comfort  lies  in  a 
supply  of  better  taught  and  better  feeling  servants 
than  now  throng  the  bazaars  and  registry  offices. 
Youth  is  of  itself  a  great  advantage  for  a  servant, 
because  it  makes  the  relation  to  the  mistress,  and 
acceptance  of  directions  from  her,  natural  and  easy. 
To  expect  women  older  than  ourselves  to  yield 
readily  to  our  instructions  is  vain.  No  covenant 
can  make  it  otherwise  than  irksome.  Thus,  an 
older  servant  ought  always  to  have  advanced  to  the 
position  where  interference  is  almost  superfluous, 
and  each  lady’s  ambition  should  be  to  train  one  or 
more  girls  in  her  house  who  may  come  in  time  to  be 
her  confidential  ministers. 

Were  this  done,  were  characters  more  regarded, 
and  appearance  and  cleverness  less  valued,  were 
contracts  closely  made  and  strictly  adhered  to  (es¬ 
chewing  all  intrusion  on  the  servant’s  proper  lib¬ 
erty),  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  groanings 
audible  at  present  in  half  the  houses  in  England 
might  subside  at  last,  and  end  in  the  pleasant  purr 
of  peace  and  satisfaction  appropriate  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  hearth. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  SOUND. 

To  our  limited  understandings  it  sometimes  seems 
that  Nature  delights  in  curious  freaks ;  but  when 
we  come  to  analyze  her  apparent  vagaries  they  re¬ 
solve  themselves  into  mere  instances  of  the  working 
of  simple  laws.  Imagine  the  whispered  secrets  of  a 
confessional  being  proclaimed  to  an  unwilling  hear¬ 
er  in  a  distant  part  of  a  cathedral.  Such  a  thing 
once  occurred  in  the  cathedral  of  Girgenti,  in  Sicily. 
A  visitor  to  the  edifice  accidentally  came  upon  a  spot 
where  he  heard  every  word  that  a  fair  penitent  was 
uttering  to  a  closeted  priest,  in  a  remote  quarter  of 
the  building.  Here  was  a  seemiing  freak ;  but  when 
the  case  came  to  be  examined,  it  was  clear  that  the 
whispers  were  scattered  over  the  curved  roof,  which, 
acting  like  a  concave  reflector  in  the  case  of  light, 
converged  the  sounds  to  a  focus  ;  and  so  the  mystery 
revealed  itself  as  an  instance  of  the  convergence  of 
sound.  The  eavesdropper  used  to  delight  in  tak¬ 
ing  his  friends  to  hear  the  revelations  of  the  peni¬ 
tents  ;  but  one  day  he  and  they  heard  too  much,  for 
—  unfortunate  coincidence  !  —  his  own  wife  knelt 


upon  the  penitential  stool,  and  the  betraying  roof 
made  him  acquainted  with  secrets  anything  hot 
amusing :  the  scandal  that  ensued  brought  about  tlie 
removal  of  the  confessional  to  a  more  secret  spot 
This  was  not  a  case  of  mere  echo ;  the  sound  w% 
actually  brought  to  a  focus  at  one  particular  spot, 
just  as  the  image  of  a  candle  is  projected  upon  s 
wall  by  a  concave  reflector  or  by  a  lens. 

Echoes  are  reflections  of  sounds ;  a  flat  surface 
like  a  blank  wall  is  to  sound  what  a  looking-glass  is 
to  light.  A  sounding-board  placed  over  a  speaker’s 
head  catches  the  sounds  that  would  otherwise  be  i 
dispersed  in  the  space  above  him,  and  reflects  them  I 
down  upon  the  audience  beneath.  The  voice  is  I 
echoed,  hut  we  do  not  hear  both  the  direct  and  re-  '' 
fleeted  sound  because  the  interval  between  them  is  i 
too  short.  The  reflecting  surface  must  be  at  some  ' 
distance  to  allow  an  appreciable  time  to  elapse  for  \ 
the  sound  to  travel  to  it  and  come  back  again  to  the  ' 
ear.  The  travelling  rate  of  sound  in  air  is  about  j 
1,100  feet  a  second,  and  reflected  sound  travels  at 
the  same  speed  as  direct ;  hence  by  noticing  the  time  i 
which  elapses  between  a  sound  and  its  echo  »e 
may  estimate  how  far  oiT  the  echoing  surface  is  at- 
uated. 

Of  remarkable  echoes  many  are  known.  There 
is  the  celebrated  one  in  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  where 
the  sounds  are  reflected  again  and  again,  so  that 
when  a  trumpet  is  blown  at  the  proper  place  the  re¬ 
turn  notes  reach  the  ear  in  succession  after  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  reflections  from  the  adjacent 
cliffs,  and  thus  die  away  in  the  sweetest  cadencea 
Alpine  travellers,  too,  tell  of  wonderful  warblings 
of  echoes  in  the  Swiss  mountains.  The  rolling  aw 
pealing  of  thunder  is  due  to  echoes  of  the  primary 
clap,  which  are  generated  in  the  clouds.  A  curiom 
echo  occurs  at  the  London  Colosseum.  Mr.  Wheat¬ 
stone  found  that  a  syllable  pronounced  close  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  of  this  structure  was  repeat¬ 
ed  a  great  many  times.  A  single  exclamation 
sounded  like  a  peal  of  laughter,  and  the  te.aring  of 
a  sheet  of  paper  like  the  patter  of  hail. 

We  have  said  that  sound  travels  through  the  air 
at  the  rate  of  about  1,100  feet  a  second  ;  but  this 
speed  depends  upon  the  elasticity  and  density  of  the 
air ;  and  as  the  elasticity  dejlends  upon  tempera¬ 
ture,  it  follows  that  sound  travels  differently,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  weather  is  warm  or  cold.  At  freezing 
temperature  its  rate  is  1,090  feet  a  second ;  at  80* 
Fahrenheit,  it  is  1,140  feet.  So  that  sound  travcii 
slower  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Its  velocity 
through  other  substances  than  air  is  also  very  ilif 
ferent.  Through  hydrogen  gas  it  is  4,160  feet  a 
second,  and  through  water  a  little  greater  than 
this.  Iron  conveys  it  at  nearly  four  times  this 
speed. 

In  travelling  through  space,  sound  diminish^  in 
intensity,  and,  like  light  and  other  actions,  it  does 
this  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
traversed.  A  man  two  j’ards  from  a  bell  only  bears 
one  fourth  of  the  sound  that  reaches  an  ear  distant 
one  yanl.  A  man  three  yards  off"  only  catches  one 
ninth  of  it ;  another  four  yards  distant  a  sixteenth, 
and  so  on.  The  reason  of  this  rapid  rate  of  diminu¬ 
tion,  and  of  this  invariable  proportion  is  obvioni 
If  a  certain  sound  will  fill  a  sphere  one  yar<l  in  di¬ 
ameter  with  a  certain  intensity,  that  same  sound, 
dispersed  through  a  sphere  six  yards  in  diameter, 
and  therefore  spreading  over  _  thirty-six  times  as 
much  space,  will  be,  as  it  were,  diluted  to  a  thirty- 
sixth  of  its  strength. 

But  this  decrease  only  takes  place  in  free  air.  In 
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proper^  Idangfarhe,  literally  tound-color.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  su(;gcsts  that  we  should  have  an 
English  name  for  it  in  lieu  of  the  French  word ;  he 
proposes  clang-tint  as  the  most  expressive  term,  and 
uses  it'in  his  lectures. 

Vibrations  imparted  to  the  air  are  frequently 
taken  up  by  solid  bodies  at  a  distance.  When 
music  is  being  played,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
the  lamp-glasses  or  other  sounding  bodies  in  the 
room  join  in  the  concert.  In  those  cases  the  glass 
picks  out  from  the  general  clamor  that  particular 
set  of  vibrations  which  it  is  capable  of  taking  up, 
and  rings  in  harmony  with  the  note  producing  them 
whenever  that  note  is  soynded.  A  sounding  tuning- 
fork  will  thus  excite  a  silent  one  to  play  with  it. 
Two  pendulum-clocks  fixed  to  the  same  w.all,  or  two 
watches  lying  on  the  same  table,  will  take  the  same 
rate  of  going,  through  this  sympathetic  icommunica- 
tion  of  vibrations ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  if 
one  clock  be  set  going  and  the  other  not,  the  ticks 
of  the  moving  clock,  transmitted  through  the  wall, 
will  start  its  neighbpr. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  property  that  the 
sound  of  a  particular  organ-pipe  will  sometimes 
break  a  particular  window-pane,  and  that  a  power¬ 
ful  voice  can  crack  a  wine-glass  by  singing  near  it. 
The  story  goes  that  the  Swiss  muleteers  tie  up  their 
bells  at  certain  places,  lest  the  tinkle  should  bring 
an  avalanche  down.  Professor  Tyndall,  however, 
who,  from  his  Alpine  experience,  ought  to  know, 
does  not  believe  the  dreaded  catastrophe  ever  actu¬ 
ally  occurred. 

Rut  the  most  beautiful  instances  of  sympathy  in 
sound  are  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  musical 
or  sensitive  flames.  To  Professor  Leconte,  of  the 
United  States,  belongs  the  honor  of  first  calling 
attention  to  these  curiosities.  The  professor  was 
assisting  at  a  musical  party  one  evening,  and  he 
says,  “  Soon  after  the  music  commenced,  I  observed 
that  the  flames  of  a  fish-tail  gas-burner  exhibited 
pulsations  which  were  exactly  synchronous  with  the 
audible  beats.  This  phenomenon  was  very  striking 
to  every  one  in  the  room,  and  especially  so  when 
the  strong  notes  of  the  violoncello  came  in.  It  was 
exceedingly  interesting  to  observe  how  perfectly 
even  the  trills  of  this  instrument  were  reflected  on 
the  sheet  of  flame.  A  deaf  man  might  have  seen  the 
harmony”  By  experiment,  he  found  that  the  vibra¬ 
tions  were  not  due  to  the  shaking  of  the  walls  and 
floor  of  the  room,  but  were  communicated  directly 
from  the  music  to  the  flame.  This  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  followed  up  extensively  by  Professor 
Tyndall  and  Mr.  Barrett.  It  has  been  found  that 
those  flames  only  are  sensitive  which  are  on  the 
point  of  flaring,  or  roaring,  as  some  would  term  it. 
A  common  fisli-tail  burner,  just  at  the  point  of  flut¬ 
tering,  but  still  giving  out  a  clear  sheet  of  flame,  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  commotion,  spurting  out 
quivering  tongues,  when  a  whistle  is  blown  in  its 
neighborhood.  A  bat’s-wing  jet  behaves  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner,  throwing  forth  its  tongues  whenever  an 
anvil  is  struck  with  a  hammer.  Professor  Tyndall 
makes  flames  almost  dance  to  music,  lie  places  a 
long  rod-like  flame  and  a  short  one  side  by  side; 
upon  blowing  a  whistle,  the  long  flame  becomes 
short,  forked,  and  brilliant,  and  tlie  short  one  long 
and  smoky.  The  most  marvellous  flame  exhibited 
at  his  lecture  on  this  subject  was  a  long  thin  one, 
twenty-four  inches  high.  The  slightest  tap  on  a  dis¬ 
tant  anvil  reduced  the  height  of  this  flame  to  seven 
inches.  At  the  shaking  of  a  bunch  of  keys  it  be¬ 
came  violently  agitated,  and  emitted  a  loud  roar. 


The  creaking  of  a  boot  set  it  in  commotion ;  so  did 
the  crumpling  of  a  piece  of  paper,  or  the  rustle  of  a 
silk  dress.  The  patter  of  a  rain-drop  startled  it.  i 
At  every  tick  of  a  watch  held  near  it,  ilown  it  fell. 
The  twitter  of  a  distant  sparrow,  or  the  chirp  of  a  < 
cricket,  produced  the  same  effect.  When  Professor 
Tyndall  recited  Spenser’s  verse,  commencing,  “  Her 
ivory  forehead  full  of  bounty  beams,”  the  flames 
seemed  to  show  its  appreciation  of  the  language ;  it 
noticed  some  sounds  with  a  slight  nod,  to  others  it  ! 
bowed  more  distinctly,  and  to  certain  others,  again,  ! 
it  made  a  profound  obeisance.  To  the  performance 
of  a  musical  box,  the  flame  behaved  like  a  sentient  : 
being.  Jets  of  smoke  are  acted  upon  like  flames,  I 
and  so  are  jets  of  water,  under  certain  condi-  I 
tions. 

The  loud  noises  which  caves  and  rocky  cnclos-  , 
ures  give  forth  when  low  sounds  are  uttered  in  them 
arc  well  known.  Bunsen  h.as  noticed  that  when  , 
one  of  the  steam  jets  of  Iceland  breaks  out  near  ! 
the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  a  thunder-like  sound  is  pro¬ 
duced.  'IV’hen  a  hollow  shell  is  placed  close  to  the 
ear,  a  low,  murmuring  noise  is  heard,  which  little 
children  readily  believe  is  the  rolling  of  the  se*. 
These  phenomena  are  the  effects  of  resonance,  and 
I'esonancc  is  the  reinforcement  of  one  sound  by 
echoes  of  itself.  If  we  speak  into  the  mouth  of  a 
hollow  tube  the  sound  vibrations  of  the  air  pour  | 
ilown  the  tube  to  the  bottom  ;  striking  against  this, 
they  are  reflected,  and  turn  back  .again ;  on  their 
w.ay  back  they  meet  others  going  down,  and,  union 
giving  strength,  they  reinforce  each  other,  and  a  ! 
doubled  sound  issues  from  the  tube  ;  it  may  be  that  ; 
several  reflections  conspire  to  reinforce  the  original 
sound  several  times,  and  then  for  a  light  whisper 
we  have  a  loud  roar.  : 

The  channel  of  the  ear  itself  is  a  resonant  cavity.  ; 
Every  one  is  fiuniliar  with  the  experiment  of  hold-  | 
ing  a  poker  by  two  strings,  one  in  each  h.and, 
thrusting  the  fingers  in  the  ears,  and  striking  the 
poker  against  some  hanl  substance.  A  sound  is 
experienced  by  this  means  which  is  as  deep  and 
sonorous  as  a  cathedral  bell.  It  is  due  to  the  rein¬ 
forcement  of  the  vibrations  of  the  poker  in  the  hol¬ 
low  cavity  of  the  ear.  When  we  'blow  gently  across 
a  closed  tube,  such  as  the  pipe  of  a  key,  the  gentle  ; 
fluttering  of  our  breath  is  so  reinforced  by  the  reso-  ; 
nance  of  the  cavity  that  ^  whistle  is  produced.  An  \ 
organ-pipe  gives  forth  its  powerful  note  on  the  same 
principle  ;  the  prime  source  of  the  sound  is  only  a  j 
gentle  puff  of  wind  blown  against  a  sharp  edge;  j 
this  produces  a  flutter  in  the  air,  and  some  particu¬ 
lar  pulse  of  this  fluttering  is  converted  into  a  mu-  | 
sical  sound  by  the  resonance  of  the  assoidated  i 
column  of  air.  If  a  tuning-fork  be  sounded  and  i 
held  in  front  of  the  slit  near  the  bottom  of  an  organ- 
pipe,  the  pipe  will  resound  as  if  it  had  been  blown  \ 
into.  But  the  pipe  and  the  fork  must  yield  the 
same  note,  or  the  former  will  not  “  speak.”  Any 
cavity  will  not  fully  resound  to  any  sound ;  it  is  \ 
only  when  the  note  the  pipe  would  give  if  blown  ' 
into  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  fork,  that  the  | 
resonance  is  perfect.  i 

But  while  sound  will  augment  sound,  the  opposite  | 
is  likewise  the  case  :  sound  will  destroy  sound.  As 
this  curiosity  brings  us  to  silence,  it  shall  be  the  i 
last  mentioned  here.  _  j 

Sound  consists  in  waves  or  pulses  travelling 
through  the  air.  Now  a  wave  consists  of  .an  eleva¬ 
tion  and  a  depression.  Suppose  that  two  waves  | 
come  together.  If  elevation  meet  elevation  they 
augment  each  other,  and  a  double  elevation  is  the 
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consequence ;  if  depression  meet  depression,  the 
effect  is  similar;  we  have  a  depression  of  double 
the  depth.  But  if  elevation  meet  depression,  what 
follows  ?  Clearly  they  destroy  each  other,  and  the 
result  is,  nothing.  So  it  follows,  that  when  two 
sounds  meet  in  such  a  manner  that  the  elevations 
of  the  waves  of  one  meet  the  depressions  of  the 
waves  of  the  other,  silence  is  produced.  Just  the 
same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  light,  which  is  also 
a  wave  motion.  An  optician  (we  don’t  mean  a 
spectacle  and  telescope  maker,  but  a  scientific  stu¬ 
dent  of  optics)  can  make  two  rays  of  light  so  clash 
that  darkness  is  the  result  In  an  ordinary  tuning- 
fork  the  vibrations  of  one  prong  do  really,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  destroy  those  of  the  other. 
Any  one  may  convince  himself  of  this  by  sounding 
a  fork  and  then  placing  a  cardboard  tube  over  one 
prong,  —  of  course  without  bringing  tube  and  prong 
into  contact  The  emitted  sound  will  be  stronger 
than  when  both  prongs  were  exposed.  The  actual 
silencing  of  one  prong  by  another  may  thus  be 
'  heard :  sound  a  fork  and  hold  it  to  the  ear ;  slowly 
turn  it  round,  and  you  will  hear  the  sound  contin¬ 
ually  die  out  and  revive  again.  The  points  of 
silence  are  easily  di.scovered ;  they  are  in  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  comers  of  the  prongs.  It  is  here 
that  elevation  —  of  the  waves  generated  by  one 
prong  —  meets  depression  —  of  the  waves  generated 
by  the  other  prong.  One  kills  the  other,  and  we 
have  silence. 

SHUSHAN  THE  PALACE. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  the  field  of 
Western  .Asia  was  for  the  first  time,  in  modern  ilays, 
laid  open  for  the  exploration  of  western  travellers, 
search  was  immediately  made  for  every  object  that 
could  enable  comparative  geographers  to  verify  the 
sites  of  the  most  remarkable  places  of  which  we  read, 
as  well  in  profane  as  in  sacred  history.  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  those  who  acco>  >  .nied  him  in  his 
missions  to  Persia,  leil  no  ston^  unturned  to  effect 
this  object ;  and  so  successful  were  the  researches  of 
Macdonald,  Kinneir,  and  others,  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  veil  which  for  hundreds  of  years 
had  lain  over  that  portion  of  the  world  was  lifted 
up,  and  European  travellers  could  enjoy  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  following  the  route  of  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  and  of  standing  on  the  spots  which 
had  witnessed  the  captivity  of  the  Children  of 
Israel. 

Amongst  the  other  sites  which  were  made  the 
sulfiects  of  investigation  was  that  of  Shushan  the 
Palace.  From  the  similarity  of  the  name,  it  was 
for  a  time  supposed  that  the  modern  ruins  of  Shus 
could  be  no  other  than  those  of  the  cit^  that,  in  the 
days'of  its  glory,  had  witnessed  the  triumph  of  Es¬ 
ther  and  the  disgrace  of  Haman.  But  as  new  light 
was  thrown  on  the  question,  it  came  to  be  admitted 
that  another  spot  possessed  a  better  claim  to  be  the 
site  of  “  the  palace  ”  than  did  the  ruins  of  Shus. 
Tradifion  told  that  at  Hamadan  —  which  was  iden¬ 
tified  with  Ecbat&na  —  there  existed  an  ancient 
tomb,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Sepulchre  of 
Esther  and  of  Mordecai.  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  that  tomb,  and  it  may 
interest  the  reader  to  know  in  what  state  it  now 
stands.  That  Hamadan  is  a  city  of  the  utmost 
antiquity,  one  learns  at  a  glance.  The  ancient 
avenues,  that  extend  in  all  directions  from  the 
town,  betoken  the  presence  of  a  ouantity  of  water 
that  could  only  have  been  collected  in  the  dry  plain 


in  the  course  of  many  centuries.  The  mounds  found 
within  the  wide  range  of  the  city-walls  disgorge 
from  time  to  time  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  bearing 
the  superscription  of  Ale.xander,  and  of  kings  who 
are  known  to  have  nourished  before  the  Macedonian 
conqueror;  tables  cut  on  the  sides  of  the  rocks  in 
the  jiicturesque  valleys  below  Alount  Elocud,  contain 
inscriptions  in  the  character  of  the  ancient  Persian 
language ;  and  lastly,  there  are  Jews  there  in  hun¬ 
dreds,  whose  genealogical  tables  prove  them  to  have 
been  descended  from  Jews  who  have  lived  at  Hama¬ 
dan  many  generations  back.  One  of  these  vener¬ 
able  descendants  of  Israel  conducted  me  to  the  spot, 
which  is  the  object  of  pilgrimage  to  so  many  of  his 
race. 

In  the  midst  of  an  open  space  within  the  walls 
of  Hamadan,  stands  a  vaulted  building  of  brick 
and  stone,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  narrow 
doorway',  having  a  thick  door  of  solid  stone,  which 
swings  on  two  hinges.  The  custodian  of  the  place 
opened  this  solid  safeguard,  and  led  us  into  a  small 
outer  vestibule,  which,  being  partly  underground, 
was  damp  and  dark ;  but  we  were  not  kept  long 
there,  for  he  quickly  admitted  us  into  the  inner 
chapel,  where  stand  two  sarcophagi,  which  are 
those  of  Esther  and  of  Mordecai.  The  chapel  is 
of  small  dimensions,  there  being  only  room  to  pass 
between  the  tombs  and  round  them,  and  to  contain 
a  congregation  of  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  who 
assemble  here  from  time  to  time  to  pray  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Hebrew  princess  who  was  the  means 
of  effecting  so  great  a  deliverance  to  her  people. 
The  tombs  themselves  are  of  carved  wood,  —  I 
think,  walnut,  —  and  I  was  told  that  they  did  not 
contain  the  ashes  of  the.  dead  to  whose  memory 
they  are  raised,  but  that  the  saints  whose  names 
they  bear  are  supposed  to  lie  beneath  them.  There 
is  nothing  unlikely  in  the  fact  that  the  Queen  Esther 
should  have  been  buried  apart  from  her  royal  hus¬ 
band,  for  at  the  present  day  the  wives  of  the  kings 
of  Persia  do  not  find  admission  into  the  chapels 
consecrated  to  holding  the  ashes  of  the  shahs  ;  and 
the  bodpr  of  the  successor  of  Vashti  may  in  all 
probability  have  been  consigned  at  her  death  to  the 
hands  of  her  people,  and  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Mordecai  the  Hebrew.  The  two  tombs  are  covered 
with  inscriptions  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  which  contains  them,  with  the 
names  of  the  pilgrims  who  have  come  from  far  and 
near  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Hebrew  queen. 

I  left:  the  chapel  with  the  Impression  that  I  had 
never  seen  anything  which  gave  me  so  much  the 
idea  of  extreme  antiquity.  The  personal  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  spot  attracts  one  more  than 
the  grand  but  vague  ideas  which  arc  conjured  up 
by  the  knowledge  that  one  Is  standing  on  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,  or  amidst  the  sculptured  palaces  of 
Nineveh.  My  guide,  seeing  the  interest  I  took  in 
the  place,  became  more  communicative  than  he 
was  inclined  to  'be  at  first.  He  said  that  within 
the  memory  of  living  man,  a  gallows  of  stone  had , 
been  removed  by  orders  of  the  secular  authorities 
of  Hamadan,  and  that  local  and  Jewish  tradition 
•said  that  that  ghllows  was  the  same  upon  which  the 
Ill-fated  Haman  bad  met  the  death  which  he  had 
designed  for  the  Jew,  who  had  refused  to  humble 
himself  to  the  man  who  was  the  foe  of  the  exiled 
Hebrew  race.  It  may  be  thought  that  these  tradi¬ 
tions  justify  comparative  geographers  in  assigning  to 
Hamadan  the  honor  of  representing  the  site  on 
which  stood  Shushan  the  Palace. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


In  consequence  of  unforeseen  delays  the  English 
mail  has  failed  to  bring  us  the  sixth  instalment  of 
Charles  Reade’s  “  Foul  Play.”  The  story  will  be 
resumed  in  the  next  number  of  Every  Saturday. 
In  the  mean  while  the  reader’s  attention  is  invited 
to  the  full-page  drawing  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier  (which 
accompanies  this  number),  illustrating  a  dramatic 
incident  in  Chapter  II. 

Alfred  Day,  the  once  famous  jockey,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  London  after  a  long  and  painful  illness. 

A  French  paper  says  that  three  millions  of  cards 
passed  through  the  Paris  post  during  the  first  week 
of  January,  which  proves  that  the  insane  custom  of 
exchanging  piisteboards  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  is  not  on  the  decreasd. 

The  Paris  papers  are  thrown  into  utter  conster¬ 
nation  by  a  recent  measure  of  the  Government. 
They  have  had  a  New  Year’s  gift  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind.  No  less  than  seventeen  of  them  are  to  be 
prosecuted  for  offences  against  the  laws  devised  to 
keep  the  press  in  order.  Their  offence,  mort'over, 
is  not  for  making  editorial  comments,  but  merely  for 
summarizing  certain  debates  in  the  Legislative 
Chaml)er.  * 

Several  of  the  leading  English  journals  praise 
the  illustrations  in  the  holiday  edition  of  Whittier’s 
“  Snow-Bound.”  The  critics  select  the  pictures  en¬ 
graved  _^by  Mr.  A.  V.  S.  Anthony  of  New  York,  as 
examples  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  en¬ 
graving  has  an'ived.  In  almost  every  instance 
the  critic  awkwardly  ascribes  the  merit  to  Mr.  Lin¬ 
ton,  who  engraved  only  one  or  two  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  which  call  forth  so  much  transatlantic  admi¬ 
ration. 

For  a  city  not  actually  under  martial  law,  Paris 
is  certainly  subject  to  verj’  sharp  military  discipline. 
One  night  a  man  at  the  theatre  hisses  an  actress 
who  offends  his  sense  of  decency  and  taste,  and  an 
armed  force  of  gendarmes  at  once  appears  to  carry 
him  off.  Another  day  half  a  dozen  lads  get  up  a 
slide  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  before  one  of  the 
barracks,  and  the  soldiers  are  called  out  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  alarming  demonstration.  Yet,  to  say 
nothing  of  gendarmes  and  sapeurs  pompiers  and 
commissaries  of  police,  there  are  three  sergents  de 
viHe  to  every  1,000  inhabitants  of  Paris. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  con¬ 
tains  the  following  item  among  its  Occasional  Notes : 
“  The  Cunard  steamships  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Boston,  which  does  not  yield  them  sufficient  freight, 
and  henceforth  will  sail  always  from  New  York. 
This  is  a  significant  circumstance;  it  marks  the 
commercial  decay  of  the  metropolis  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was 
larger  and  more  thriving  than  New  York  itself. 
But  the  railways  tend  to  centralize  commerce ;  as 
Boston  swallowed  up  Marblehead  and  Salem,  so  it 
is  about  to  be  swallowed  up  by  a  city  which  must 
always,  on  account  of  its  magnificent  harbor,  be  the 
great  commercial  emporium  of  the  \A.tlai:itic  sea¬ 
board.  The  Bostonians  have  long  foreseen  this. 
Most  of  the  gi-eat  firms  (we  may  instance  that  of 
Ticknor  and  Fields)  have  established  branch  depots 
ia  New  York,  and  ambitious  young  Bostonians  are 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  their  native  city  as  an 
excellent  school,  but  migrate  to  New  York  as  the 
true  sphere  of  enterprise  and  speculation.  What, 


then,  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Western  Athens? 
We  presume  that  for  some  time  it  will  bear  the 
same  relations  to  New  York  that  Edinburgh  in  the 
Walter  Scott  jieriod  did  to  London ;  and  then  after 
a  certain  lajise  of  time  literary  talent  will  obey  the  I 
universal  law,  and  gravitate  to  the  metropolis.” 

The  eniption  of  Vesuvius  has  ceased  to  be  i 
merely  a  beautiful  spectacle,  and  has  become  a  ' 
source  of  panic.  An  immense  current  of  lava  has  ; 
overflowed  the  central  cone,  and  is  now  skirting  the 
hill  on  the  west  and  northwest,  and  approaching 
the  village  of  Cercola.  Constant  shocks  and  deto¬ 
nations  arc  occurring,  and  terror  prevails  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius.  A  recent  despatch  ; 
from  Naples  says :  “  'riie  eruption  of  Mount  Ve-  \ 
suvius  is  still  increasing  in  intensity.  The  tor-  J 
rent  of  lava  follows  the  same  direction  as  during  - 
the  eruptions  of  1858,  1859,  1860,  and  separates 
into  two  branches.  The  northern  branch  jiasses 
close  to  the  observatory,  approaching  Resina ;  the  ! 
southern  branch  takes  the  direction  approaching 
Terra  del  Greco.” 

The  Echoes  from  the  Clubs  has  a  fair  hit  at  the  ‘ 
Court  Journal :  “  II'  editors  won’t  study  algebra,  they 
might  condescend  to  syntax.  Does  anybody  know  | 
the  “  Court  Circular  ”  ‘i  We  read  in  it  concerning 
a  person  expelled  from  some  club,  that  “  a  member 

of  the  club  had  been  assaulted  by  him . It  trans-  ; 

pired  that  this  was  one  of  many  assaults  committed  i 
on  other  persons.”  This  is  rather  difficult  to  unde^  ! 
stand.  Next  our  journalist  refers  to  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
new  place  at  Farringford,  and  says  that  he  is  going  ' 
thither  “  to  commune  with  Nature  and  thereabouts.”  ! 
Best  of  all  is  an  account  of  a  robbery  committed 'up-  \ 
on  the  Countess  Giovanna  Massai ;  we  are  told  that  i 
the  robbers  “  took  her  watch  and  chain  from  her,  ; 
toilh  n  silver  candlestick.”  What  an  extaordinary  1 
weapon ! ”  i 

A  correspondent  of  the  Irishman  in  Paris  gives  ! 
some  particulars  of  the  life  of  “  Colonel  ”  Richard  ! 
Burke,  for  whose  release  the  Clerkenwell  crime  was  ; 
committed.  He  was  called  commonly  among  his  as¬ 
sociates  “  Ready  Rick  Burke,”  and  has  pretensions 
to  literary  culture.  He  has  a  temperament  for  wild 
adventure,  and  has  seen  “  desperate  service  on  land  j 
and  sea  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.”  “  He 
waved  his  sword  in  many  a  fierce  charge  of  Chilian  ! 
cavalry  long  before  the  American  civil  war  was 
heard  of.”  It  was  he  who  “  took  plans  of  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  Richmond,  disguised  as  a  wandering  sta¬ 
tioner,  by  cutting  out  the  Tines,  angles,  and  bearings 
of  the  works  on  the  ordinary  note-paper  he  was 
selling,  with  a  common  scissors.”  The  same  writer  i 
says  that  Casey,  a  brother  to  the  companion  in  im-  ^ 
prisonment  of  Burke,  has  just  passed  trough  Paris  | 
with  recruits  for  the  Papal  army,  in  which,  however, 
there  is  to  be  no  distinct  Irish  corps.  The  Irish  re¬ 
cruits  are  to  wear  the  gray  uniform  of  the  Franco- 
Belgian  Zouaves. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Times,  of  India,  writ¬ 
ing  from  Annesley  Bay,  says  :  “  Abyssinia,  the 
land  of  superstition,  has  of  course  its  witches  of 
Endor.  I  heard  a  good  story  the  other  day  illus¬ 
trating  the  popular  feeling  of  the  country  against 
Theodorus,  and  the  result  of  our  ailveiit  The 
King,  so  the  story  said,  heard  the  news  witli  a 
troubled  countenance,  and  determined  to  consult 
the  spirits  of  his  fathers.  They  were  summoned, 
and  appeared  before  him.  The  King :  Tell  me  my 
fate.  Shall  I  conquer  as  I  have  always  conquered  ? 
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